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From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
THE HON. NATH’L. BOWDITCH, LL.D. 


It gives us pain to announce the decease of our | 


distinguished townsman, Dr. Bowditch, which took 
place yesterday, at 1 o’clock, after an illness of seve- 
ral weeks. 

The death of this eminent man will be felt in 
America as a national loss. His name was identi- 
fied with the science of his native country ; and our 
national character, with men of science abroad, is 
indebted to no one individual—with the exception, 
perhaps, of Dr. Franklin—so much as to him. 

Dr. Bowditch was born on the 26th of March, 
1773, at Salem, in the State of Massachusetts. In 
his education, he had no other advantages than those 
afforded by the common town schools, which, at that 
period, were comparatively meagre, and inadequate 
to the great purposes of disciplining and storing the 
mind with knowledge. 

At the usual age, he was placed as a clerk, or ap- 
prentice, in the store ofa merchant in Salem; and, 
while in that situation, it is said, he used to employ 
his leisure time in his favorite science of Mathe- 
matics, and various practical subjects connected 
with it. 

His attention was directed, at an early age, to the 
Principia of his great master, Newton. But, as this 
work was; published in the Latin language, which he 
had not then learned, he was obliged to begin his 
reading of it, by asking some of the Cambridge stu- 
dents, during their vacation at Salem, to explain it to 
him in English. He soon discovered, however, that 
his own knowledge of the subject, with the aid of 
the mathematical processes and diagrams on the pa- 
ges of the Principia, enabled him to comprehend 
the reasoning contained in the modern and techni- 
cal Latin of the work, more readily than he could 
do with the help of the superior knowledge which 


= ee 
/an individual who could make no use of it! Dr. 
Bowditch sometimes alluded to this occurrence ; and, 
on the occasion of presenting a copy of his La Place 
to a friend—who declined taking it because he was 
no better able to read it than his mercantile friend 
could the Principia—delicately insisted upon its ac- 
| Ceptance ; and, in the last resort, reminded his friend, 
that if not useful to him personally, it might, per- 
haps, be placed in the hands of some one, to whom it 
might be valuable, as the copy of the Principia had 
been to himself. 
Dr. Bowditch did not remain long in the situation 
ofa merchant’s clerk. His mathematical talent, in 
atown eminently distinguished for nautical enter- 
prise, could not fail of being called into exercise, in 
|connection with the art of navigation ; and a large 
| portion of the well known skill of the navigators of 
Salem, may justly be considered as the fruits of the 
instruction which may be traced, directly or indi- 
rectly, to his scientific acquirements. He was, be- 
sides, a practical navigator himself for a few years; 
principally, if not exclusively, in the East India voy- 
ages, which gave him the most favorable opportuni- 
| ties of rendering his mathematical studies practically 
useful to the nautical interests of his country. 


At that period, the common treatise on navigation 
was the well known work of Hamilton Moore; 
which has occasioned many a shipwreck, but which 
Dr. B., like many other navigators, was obliged to 
use. But, upon examining it in his daily operations, 
he found it abounding with blunders, and overrug 
with typographical errors, particularly in the Nau- 
tical Tables, in which, above all parts of the work, 
great accuracy was indispensible ; of these last er- 
rors, many thousands, of more or less importance, 
were corrected in his early revisions of the work. 
He published several editions of Moore’s work, un- 
der that author’s name; but the whole fabric at 
length underwent so many changes and radical im- 
provements, by the addition of new, and the rejec- 














the University students possessed of the Latin of 
Cicero and Virgil; and he was soon convinced that 
his shortest course would be to acquire a knowledge 
of the language for himself; which, by great perse- 
verance, he accomplished, and was enabled to read 
any work of science in it. An thus he was another 
instance, like that of the ancient Greek writer, who 
relates of himself that, during his residence at Rome, 
he obtained a knowledge of the language of the Ro- 
mans, by his knowledge of the subjects which they 
discussed in it. He afterwards learned French, for 
the purpose of having access to the treasures of 
French mathematical science; and, ata late period 
of his life, he acquired some knowledge of the Ger- 
man language. 

A little circumstance, connected with his study of 
Newton’s Principia, will not be uninteresting to the 
learned and unlearned. The Latin copy of it, which 
Dr. Bowditch used, was presented, to him by a mer- 
cantile friend in Salem, who made no pretensions to 
science, and would never have thought of opening 
the work ; but he had preserved it in his little library 
of popular works, as a book that possibly might one 
day be of use to some person. By a remarkable co- 
incidence of circumstances, the volume came to the 
knowledge of Dr. Bowditch; and his friend, upon 
being requested to lend it, with great liberality pre- 
sented it to him—the man who, above all others in 
the country, was the best able to make the most ad- 
vantageous use of it. So far as great effects may be just- 


tion of old and worthless matter, as to warrant his 
publishing it under his own name ; and the work of 
Moore is now only remembered from its having beer 
superseded by ‘* Bowditch’s Navigator.” 


it may be added, that he was enabled to give the 
greater accuracy to his work by means of a collec- 
tion of manuscript Journals of his seafaring towns- 
men, preserved in the valuable East India Society’s 
Museum, in Salem. By a rule of that association— 
which is believed to have been proposed by Dr. 
Bowditch—each member was required to carry with 
him on every voyage, a blank book, methodically 
arranged, for the purpose of keeping a journal of ob- 
servations and remarkable occurrences; these journals 
(now amounting to many volumes) at the end of the 
voyage were returned to the Museum, and they 
form a repository of innumerable observations in 
nautical and geographical science, not to be found in 
any other sources, 

In connection with this part of the subject, it 
should be further observed, that Dr. Bowditch also 
employed himself, during several seasons, (1805, ’6, 
*7,) in making an elaborate hydrographical survey 
of the harbor of Salem, with the adjacent harbors of 
Marblehead, Beverly, and Manchester; of which he 
published an admirable chart of surpassing beauty 
and accuracy. With such extraordinary exactness 
was this laborious work performed, that the pilots of 
the port discovered, and were the first to observe to 
the author, that many of their land marks—which, 





ly said to flow from small causes, what important con- 
Sequences may have followed from the preservation | 
of this single, and apparently worthless, volume, by 


however, Dr. B. did not know to be such—were in fact 
laid down with such perfect accuracy in the survey, 
that the-various ranges on the chart corresponded 
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with the utmost possible precision to those of the na- 
tural objects themselves. 

The ardor and perseverance which distinguished 
Dr. B. through life, were very early conspicuous in 
the prosecution of his mathematical and philosophi- 
cal studies. While his pecuniary means were very 
limited, he used to make copious abstracts of the sci- 
entific papers in that immense repository, the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don ; this labor was continued through many years ; 
and the numerous large volumes of these manu- 
script abstracts in his library, embracing a great por- 
tion of that whole work, still remain the testimoni- 
als of his untiring industry and zeal in the cause of 
science. 

During a large part of his life he was a principal 
contributor to the Memoirs of the American Acade- 
my ; and, it is unnecessary to add, that his commu- 
nications are among the most important in that work. | 
He is also the author ofa few reviewsin the leading 
journals of the time.* | 

In the year 1806, at the particular instance, as it | 
was said, of the late Chief Justice Parsons, whose | 
extraordinary attainments include a knowledge of 
the higher branches of mathematics, Dr. Bowditch | 
was elected Professor of Mathematics and Natural | 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. He 
could not, however, be persuaded to accept the office; | 
principally, it is believed, if not wholly, from an ap- 
prehension, that the circumstance of his not hav- 
ing been educated at that university, might render 








1815, and has been the steady occupation of his lei- 
sure hours to the time of his death. His elucidation 
and commentaries, while they show him to have 
been as thoroughly master of that mighty subject as 
La Place himself, will make that great work—the 
most profound of modern times—accessible tu innu- 
merable students, who, without such aid, would be 
compelled to forego the use of it. 


The labor of translating and commenting on the 
whole of that work, had defied the zeal and industry 
of the scientific men of Great Britain ; and one of 
their leading journals gives due credit to America 
for this extraordinary and honorable achievement in 
the cause of Science, which had not been accom- 
plished by any individual among the numerous scien- 
tific associations of Great Britain. 


‘** The idea,” says the journal alluded to, ‘* of un- 
dertaking a translation of the whole Mecanique Ce- 
leste, accompanied throughout with a copious run- 
ning commeutary, is one which savors, at first sight, 
of the gigantesque ; and is certainly one which, 
from what we have hitherto had reason to conceive 
of the popularity and diffusion of mathematical 
knowledge on the opposite shores of the Atlantic, we 
should never have expected to have found originated, 
or, at least, carried into execution, in that quarter. 
The part actually completed [the Ist vol.] is, with 
few and slight exceptions, just what we could have 
wished to see, an exact and careful translation into 
very good English, exceedingly well printed, and 


the discharge of his duties less satisfactory to him- | #®Companied with notes appended to each page ; 
self than he could wish. Those who knew him best, | whic’ leave no step in the text, of moment, unsup- 


however, often remarked upon his extraordinary | 
power of communicating instruction in the clearest 


manner. And Chief Justice Parsons, as competent | 


a judge in the case as could be found in any coun- 
try, has said to the writer of this notice, that of all 


the men he had known, he had never found one who | 


could make any mathematical proposition so trans- 
parently clear and intelligible by mere oral state- 
ment, without a diagram or figures, as Dr. Bowditch 
could. It may also here be added, that Dr. B. had 
the highest respect for the great mathematical attain- 
ments of Chief Justice Parsons; and it may be in- 
teresting to many persons to know, that under the 
Rules ef Lunar Observations in the * Practical Na- 
vigator,”’ Dr. B. has introduced an improved method 
ef correcting the apparent distance of the moon from 
the sun or a star, which was suggested by that great 
man, whom he justly characterizes as ‘‘ eminently 
distinguished for his mathematical acquirements.’’t 

It should have been before stated, that after quit- 
ting the life of a navigator, Dr. B. held the office of 
president of a marine insurance company, in his na- 
tive town, for several years; until, upen the estab- 
lishment of that well known and invaluable institu- 
tion, the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance 
Company, in Boston, his talents were deemed indis- 
pensable in its organization and management; and 
he was invited to take charge of it, under the title of 
its Actuary. The great exactness of calculation, 
and the order and precision introduced by him into 
that institution, will long attest the comprehensive- 
ness of his views, and his facility in the practical 
Imanagement of its affairs. 


On the occasion of leaving his native town to en- 
ter upon this new office, his townsmen spontaneous- 
ly united in a public dinner, as a testimonial of their 
respect and grateful recollection of his eminent ser- 
vices to his country, and of his great private worth. 

While he resided in Salem, he undertook his well 
known translation of La Place’s Mecanique Celeste, 
accompanied with his invaluable Commentary upon 
it. This truly gigantic task was begun in the year 





*In the Monthly Anthology, and North American 
Review. 


tLondon Quarterly Review, vol. 47, July, 1832, 


plied, and hardly any material difficulty, either of 
conception or reasoning, unelucidated.” * 


The progress of Dr. Bowditch’s last illness was so 
unremitting, that he was not able to complete tle 
final revision of the whole of this great work. He 
had, however, corrected the last sheets of the fourth 
volume a few days before his death, and while his 
physical powers were scarcely capable of executing 
what his clear and unclouded intellect dictated. The 
fifth, and only remaining volume, is, comparatively, 
of little importance, and it would probably have had 
but little revision, even if he had survived. 


On this great work, Dr. Bowditch’s fame through- 
out the scientific world will ultimately rest. And 
surely, the most lofty ambition could not desire a 
more solid and lasting monument—a monument 
which will endure until that day of desolation shall 
arrive, when no one of the human family shall re- 
main to contemplate the mighty fabric of those hea- 
venly systems, whose structure and Jaws are in- 
scribed upon it. 

The long study of the French mathematicians, in 
connection with Dr. B.’s labors on La Place’s work, 
aad given him a partiality for the French, or Conti- 
nental, mathematical school, so far as that may be 
said to differ from the English. And on one great 
question, which in the age of Newton raised such a 
furious tempest of altercation between the English 
and Continental mathematicians—the quarrel be- 
tween Newton and Leibnitz for the immortal inven- 
tion of the differential calculus—Dr. Bowditch did 
not consider Newton as the exclusive discoverer, 
but, as the more candid of all parties now generally 
agree, that he and Leibnitz were both original dis- 
coverers of that wonderful method of analysis, and 
that neither of them was a plagiarist from the other, 
as each had been illiberally called while the contro- 
versy was raging. 

The reputation of Dr. Bowditch was such, that he 
had for many years been a member of various learn- 
ed Societies in Europe and America; and he was 
one of the few Americans who have been Fellows 
of the Royal Society of London. In his native State 
he has for some years been the President of the 














* Bowditch’s Navigator, p. 16), edit. 1811. 
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American Academy of Arts and Sciences, which is parts, must, in a short time, open a passage into the 
indebted to him for a large share of the reputation it ship. 
has enjoyed. ; ae An instance occurred in the case of his Majesty’s 
Such is a brief outline of tne intellectual charac- ship Sceptre, of 74 guns, which fully proved the 
ter and scientific labors of this great man. It need danger caused by their attacks: she left Bombay, 
only be added, that in social life he was distinguish- destined for England, and after being some time on 
ed for rigid integrity, extraordinary energy of cha- | her passage, was obliged to return, in consequence 
racter, and unremitting zeal and perseverance in (ofa serious leak, which was found to have proceeded 
whatever he undertook to accomplish ; his manner from the bow ; and on her being examined, it was as- 
was ardent, and indicative of that warm heart which | certained to have originated in consequence of some 
has now ceased to throb for those friends who en- | of the copper having been rubbed off, and the parts 
joyed the happiness of his society ; his deportment | of the bottom and the gripe thereby exposed, having 
was, in an extraordinary degree, unaffected and sim- | been attacked by the Teredo, which had penetrated 
ple; and he had a frankness in expressing his opin- | these places to such an extent as to render her quite 
ions, Which an age of artificial civility would feel to unsafe to pursue her voyage, without pulling on 


be a standing reproof of its own heartlessness, and | 
would hardly consent to rank among the virtues. 
How saddening is the reflection, that these high | 

intellectual and moral endowments, from which we} 
had fondly, perhaps unreasonably, boped for still fur- | 
ther benefits to the world, should now lie powerless, | 
prostrate, and in ruins before us! Never has there 
been an individual in our country, solely devoted 
to the pursuits of science, and the tranquil walks of 
private life, and shunning the allurements of that po- 
litical notoriety, which is the distempered aud all- | 
absorbing passion of the day, whose death has been | 
more generally and deeply lamented— 

Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit— 

We read his history in a nation’s eycs ; 


new plank, and shifting the gripe. 

_ The Species of the Teredo most commonly found 
in ships’ bottoms, is the T. Navalis. The shell is a 
tube, more or less thin, semi-transparent, white, 
smooth, tapering until the animal is at its full size ; 
length frequently found several feet ; the tube ver 
irregular in form, and extends as the animal 4 
vances, which continues to bore as long as the cli- 
mate is suitable to its life. To the head of the ani- 
mal, Turton says, are attached two hemispherical 
valves, which are very convex, both sides tapering 
longitudinally. These valves are supposed by this 
author to be attached to the cylindrical tube; this, 
however, does not appear to be the case; for ifa 





and the demonstrations of sorrow in every face are 
at once a spontaneous homage to science, and a 
heartfelt tribute to eminent private worth, 











COMMUNICATIONS. 


PROTECTION OF SHIP’S BOTTOMS. 
PensacoLa, March 10, 1838. 
Mr. Eprror: The following interesting article 





is by Mr. Witccox, of the Portsmouth Dock Yard, | 


England. It is worth a place in your columns, and 
with a view to its insertion, [ take much pleasure in 
forwarding it. 

Yours, &c., M. N. K. 

It is generally observed, in the examination of 
ships in dock, Whenever the copper is found to have 
been materially destroyed, or beaten off any pet of 
the ship’s bottom, that the plank is more or less in- 
jured by the attacks of marine animals. 

In some climates, (particularly in the East and 
West Indies, on the coast of Africa, and in the Medi- 
terranean,) the destruction of the timber is found to 
be much nore rapid than in others, from the abun- 
dance of these animals which there infest the seas. 
The danger to be apprehended from them there is 
very great; and, indeed, it is every where unsafe 
to allow any part of the bottom of a ship to remain 
unprotected from their attacks. Many methods of 
covering the surfaces of ships’ bottoms with protect- 
ing substances have been proposed, but as yet no- 
thing has been found to answer so well as copper 
sheathing. 

The most destructive of the marine animals are, 
the Teredo, the Pholas, and the Lepisma ; of these 
three, the first is by far the most formidable. This 
genus is said to have been originally derived from 


piece of wood containing these animals be split, the 
valves may be discovered in a perfect state a little 
beyond the tube, unconnected, and by inserting the 
| point of a penknife between the valves, the animal 
/may easily be drawn out, without any apparent in- 
jury. The tubes are formed of a calcareous secre- 
tion, and are useful in affording to the animal an 
easy and smooth passage; they also prevent the en- 
croachment of the animals on each other’s courses, 
the holes being so numerous, and the interstices of 
the wood, consequently, so very thin, that without 
the defence afforded by these tubes, their passages 
would leak into each other. 

The hemispherical valves at the head of the ani- 
mals are surrounded by a white, gelatinous sub- 
stance, which they discharge at pleasure, and which 
possesses a solvent power over the wood, and lessens 
the friction, while making their volutions, or per- 
haps semi-volutions, cutting or scooping away the 
wood thus partly decomposed. This aliment, under- 
going a preparation, forms a secretion, which be- 
comes consolidated, and composes the tube as the 
animal advances. If these vaives, which are simi- 
lar to each other, and resemble exactly the cutting 
part of a round-nosed auger, make complete volu- 
tions, one only can be effective, which must be ex- 
tended before the other. From this circumstance, 
and from their similarity, it appears more probable 
that semi-volutions take place, both valves being 
then effective, by their alternate extension; by which 
the animal would not be required to turn round. I have 
seen several of these animals, after separating wood 
which contained them, draw up and contract like a 
leech, by which means they completely filled, and 
/pressed hard against, the sides of the tube, which 
/greatly facilitated their forcing forward in the per- 
formance of their labor. The termination of their 
courses is always spherically concave. 

The supposition that the destruction of the wood 





India. They penetrate the hardest wood, and gradu- | is chiefly by actual mechanical action, is agreeable 
ally increase in size as they proceed in their devas- to the opinion of Sir E. Home, who appears to have 
tation, making such havoc, that the part attacked by | mistaken the terin of centre-bit for the auger-bit al- 


them frequently becomes like a honeycomb. It is, 
however, rather an uucommon circumstance for 
them to bore through, although they approach the 
interior surface within a very small distance, not 
thicker than the twentieth part of aninch. Such 
circumstances must be attended with the probability 
of serious consequences, as the natural effects pro- 
duced by the action of the water on such reduced 


_luded to, The former always makes the termination 
|of the hole when boring, abruptly truncate, the lat- 
ter hemispherical. 

On the exterior surface of wood which contains 
the Teredo, there may be observed, by a careful ex- 
amination, small lumps of a gelatinous substance, 
which I suppose to be the young of the animal ; and 
when taken off, there may frequently be seen asmalj] 
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hole, having the appearance of those made by the 
animal at its entrance. A short time since, I ob- 
served, on board a merchant ship, a piece of round 
African timber, seven feet long, and ten inches in 
diameter. In its ends were about thirty holes, of an 
unusual size, some an inch in diameter, and bored, 
as [ suppose, by the Teredogigas. The Captain in- 
formed me that this piece of wood had been used as a 
fender, for the protection of the ship’s side, while 
taking in a cargo on the coast of Africa. After cut- 
ting off several pieces transversely, I split the re- 
mainder to ascertain the length and structure of the 
tubes, and also hoping to find some valves of a large 
size. None, however, were found; many of the 
holes ran from end to end, and others, entering at 
the exterior surface, then took the direction of the 
fibre, and passed out at the end. All the holes were 
lined with perfect tubes. 


The Pholas is another remarkable genus. The 
Species striata is more generally found in the bottoms 
of ships than others of the same geans. ‘This animai 
is not only found buried in timber under water, but 
also in stones, clay, &c. This species emits a vis- 
cous humor, which partially decomposes the material 
they inhabit, by its solvent properties. 

It is said the presence of atmospheric air is neces- 
sary in forming this humor, the oxygen of which, 
combining with the secretion, forms phosphorous 
acid, which effects a decomposition of the material 
the animal inhabits. This is, however, rather doubt- 
ful, as I have specimens of the Pholas in my posses- 
sion, which have been cut out of the keels of ships, 
where atmospheric air could hardly have been pre- 
sent. 

They make their attack in a similar manner to the 
Teredo, by burying when young; the holes at their 
first entrance being not more than a quarter of an 
inch in diameter : the animal growing as it advances, 
and when at maturity ceasing to bore, as it does not 
obtain its sustenance from the wood as the Teredo, 
but from the inhabitants of the water. The holes 
which contain them are a little larger than them- 
selves, and perfectly conical, which prevents their 
being extracted whole, except by cutting away the 
substance in which they are buried. Their depth 
from the surface is seldom more than just sufficient 
to enable them to protrude their proboscis. 

The Lepisma, though small, is extremely destruc- 
tive. It preys on wood, and is known to seize upon 
it immediately after being immersed in sea-water. 
The bottoms of ships, when the copper is off, are 
frequently attacked by great numbers of them; in 
some cases they collect so closely together, that the 
space of two inches square will contain two or three 
hundred. 

In the East Indies they are exceedingly numerous. 
Boats, when not in use, must be kept out of the wa- 
ter, or they will probably be eaten through in three 
or four weeks. 

The copper sheets, which are commonly used for 
the protection of the bottoms of ships from the at- 
tacks of these different animals, are known ¢ vary 
greatly in point of durability, either from a difference 
in their purity, or from other causes not well known. 
Not only does the copper on one ship’s bottom often 
last good more than twice as long as that on another 
ship, but even some of the sheets on the same bottom 
are frequently found decayed so as to have holes 
through them, while others adjoining are perfectly 
souad. The causes of this very great difference 
may be, that some sheets are more pure than others ; 
the impure sheets, by admixture with some other 
metal, protecting those near them by galvanic ac- 
tion. Upon this principle Sir H. Davy recommend- 
ed that iron or zinc plates be secured on ships’ bot- 
toms, as a protection to the copper. The esperi- 
ment was fairly tried, but the results were not such as 
to warrant its adoption. The circumstance of so great 
a difference in this article, has engaged the attention 


- — = ———$_— a 


of those concerned in its manufacture; from which 


we may expect that copper sheets will be produced, 
having more uniformity and durability than any that 
have been hitherto in use. 

Copper being sometimes found to have holes in it 
in a3 short a time as two years, while the principal 
part of the copper on the bottom may generally last 
at least seven years, if the ship be not brought into 
dock till the expiration of that period from any other 
cause, a considerable time will have elapsed that the 
plank on the bottom, where the copper was decayed, 
will have been exposed to the attacks of these des- 
tructive animals. 

Tn such cases the planks are frequently destroyed 
by the Teredo navalis, and it becomes necessary to 
shift them. This suggests the propriety of having 
the frame timbers of all ships filled in and caulked ; 
and if the fillings were carried up as high as the load 
draught of water, it would render the danger much 
less. 

It would certainly be advantageous to cover the 
bottoms of ships more generally with felt instead of 
tarred paper, which is commonly used. The paper, 
in consequence of its absorbing properties, soon be- 
comes rotten, and where it is exposed to the action 
of the water from the copper being off, it is soon 
washed away, leaving the plank uncovered. The 
advantages of felt consists in its being impervious to 
water, in its adhesiveness, and its security from the 
depredations of marine animals. 

In addition the preceding observations of Mr. W., 
we take occasion to say that Messrs. George Borra- 
daile & Co., of London, are manufacturers of the felt, 
under a patent. It is infinitely superior to paper, 
and should be exclusively used upon the ships of our 
navy. In illustration of its superiority to paper, we 
relate the following circumstance: ‘‘ The ship Do- 
rothea, sent on the first voyage of discovery to the 
arctic regions, was crushed between two fields of 
ice; the shock was so tremendous, that several of 
the beams which support the decks were broken, 
and all on board expected the ship would founder, 
but, to their surprise, no leak was discovered; and 
hence it was thought that the beams were the only 
parts damaged. She arrived in England without 
leaking ; but when taken into dock and stripped, for 
the purpose of examining into her state, it was dis- 
dovered that ninety-six of the timbers under water 
were broken, the plank of the bottom deranged, and 
that the felt had saved the ship.” 





THE NAVY. 

It must be evident, I think, to all who were ac- 
quainted with the navy previously to the war with 
Great Britain, during that eventful period, a few 
years after its termination, and are familiar with it 
now, that there has been a falling off in what were 
then considered essentials to its respectability as a 
body, and its efficiency as an arm of national power. 
But, as it sometimes occurs among men, (partiularly 
sailors,) that as they advance in life they are apt to 
imagine its affairs are not so well conducted as when 
they took a more active part in the busy scenes per- 
taining particularly to the younger members en- 
gaged in their professional career, I advance my 
opinions with great deference ; leaving the task of 
judging whether they are the effects of magination, 
or not, for others, who may be competent to decide ; 
and I do sincerely confess it would afford me satis- 
faction to learn that even a small part of this declen- 
sion was found to exist in my imagination alone. 

But to begin. There does not appear to be, 
generally, that attachment to the service, that pro- 
fessional pride, that esprit du corps, that laborious 
application in the pursuit of professional knowledge 
now, that existed formerly. ‘Then, officers felt more 
at home on board their ships than on shore; now, 
the contrary appears to be the case. Then, sea ser- 





vice was sedulously sought; now, it seems to be 
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avoided, Then, when an officer was ordered to a 
ship, he joined immediately ; now, he defers tu the 
last moment, and either feels, or affects, an indilffer- 
ence as to Whether he will obey or not. Then, an 
officer was pleased to be employed unconditionally ; 
now, it sOmetimes occurs that a midshipman is not 
willing to go to sea, unless as a lieutenant—a lieu- 
tenant, unless as first lieutenant of a first class fri- 
gate, Or line-of-battle ship—another, unless in com- 
mand. These objections are frequently founded on 
no better grounds, than that there is one, whose 
name stands lower on the register than their own, 
commanding, or first lieutenant, or acting lieutenant, 
in some remote sea; where, being present, the for- 
tunate junior perhaps succeeded to a vacancy occa- 
sioned by death, retirement from ill health, or other 
cause productive of change on thestation. Former- 
ly, this was not the case; nor do I believe such rea- 
sons for declining service would have been deemed 
satisfactory, or availed. Then, seamanship, and the 
sciences relating to the profession, were so highly 
esteemed, that opportunity to acquire them was not 
declined on slight or imsginary grounds. Then, it 
was made a point of importance to treat with defer- 
ence and becoming respect a superior officer, when- 
ever met; no matter what private opinion might be, 
it was considered a duty, an attention to which, 
it was known, preserved the respectability of the 
service, of which each felt himself a part. Now, it 
appears all are struggling for independence, to break 
down the partition between the various grades cre- 
ated by law, and necessary for the well being of the 
service. Some appear desirous to show how near 
they can come to, without violating, positive enact- 
ments; how exceedingly near they can ‘ shave,” 
and yet clear a court martial. Formerly, when an 
officer spoke of his superior, (particularly in public,) 














it was always by his ¢itle, and respectfully. Now, 
the title is dropped, and his surname substituted; their 
characters and qualifications scanned and criticised | 
with indecent severity, in all places, to the injury | 
of the service in the estimation of thinking men, 
who judge (and correctly too) that there can be but 
little discipline, and less good breeding, where such 
manners prevail. There are, however, many honor- 
able exceptions to these charges; yet they apply to 
too many by far. <A spirit of detraction appears to 
have found its way into the service, which has been 
the prolific cause of more injury to the navy than 
ano other whatever. To the malevolence of its 
shafts all have been alike exposed. 

This propensity has been noticed by many of our 
most eminent citizens, andalways with the most un- 
qualified expressions of disspprobation. The young 
and inexperienced have frequently the vanity to sup- 
pose themselves superior to those whose abilities, ac- 
quirements, long tried and faithful services, have 
gained for them, withall others, a well grounded re- 
putation. Denunciations against such, from the in- 
experience and thoughtless, always recoil on their 
own heads. In short, it appears to me, and I am 
sorry to say Iam not singular in the opinion, that 
there has been a great deterioration in every branch 
of discipline. The causes which have produced such 
lamentable effects, it is not now my intention to ex- 
amine. It is enough to show that such is the case, 
and to urge upon all, so far as in them lies, to set 
about restoring the service to that state of discipline 
to which it had been elevated by those officers whose 
professional attainments and gallant services should 
ever be considered with pride and emulation, as a 
standard to which all should aspire. 

If the navy has acquired, at home and abroad, a 
high reputation, to whom do we owe it? Surely to 
those by whose skill and abilities our few ships, pre- 
viously to the war with Great Britain, (in which so 
large a portion of this reputation was gained,) had 
attained a discipline and perfection seldom equalled, 





and never surpassed ; and which were fought with a | 


skill and courage most honorable to all on board. 
Opposed to them, we have seen the ships of a nation, 
renowned at sea and equal in force, torn to pieces 
and sunk in the brief term of a few minutes, en- 
gulphing with her shattered remains some of the gal- 
lant victors, who nobly perished in the attempt to 
save their brave but vanquished foes. Others dis- 
masting or capturing their opponents, in periods of 
time before unprecedented, and now appearing almost 
incredible. Others, again, contending against a vaste 
ly superior force, fighting on, hoping against hope, 
until at length “ humanity tore down the flag which 
valor had nailed to the mast.” These achievements, 
and others equally glorious, were performed by our 
ships, commanded by those whose professional ac- 
quirements, and gallant services, I said, were worthy 
of emulation. Some have passed from time, but 
have left behind them names which should ever live 
embalmed in the memory of Americans; and their 
deeds be treasured up as a rich legacy to the navy. 
Many yet survive, enjoying the same vigor as when 
they caused the ‘** meteor flag of England” to bow to 
the ‘‘ stars and stripes.” These successes were the 
result of a superior skill and discipline on our part, 
and nothing lower than that high standard will suf- 
fice to preserve the reputation which it has gained. 
No relaxation from the same stern discipline should 
be tolerated, or a departure from the frequency of 
warlike exercise be permitted. The navy never pos- 
sessed better materials than at present. All that we 
require i3 reorganization. The young should be 
trained by example, as well as precept, with proper 
ideas of the service. The necessity for acquiring a 
practical knowledge of the profession should be im- 
pressed on their minds, and no opportunity slighted 
on their part to attain it.. Nothing less will furnish 
them with resources in times of trial and danger. 
When the unskilful are uneasy, restless, and filled 
with inquietude, the officer acquainted with his duty 
is calm and self-possessed. The want of confidence 
in themselves, evinced by the ignorant, is imparted 
to all around, and creates confusion and danger, 
where none should exist. On the other hand, the 
cool self-possession, which professional knowledge 
alone can give, inspires confidence in all, and en- 
sures that prompt obedience to orders which is most 
essential in those times of extreme peril that frequent- 
ly occur in a nautical life. The respect shown by 
an inferior to a superior officer, is reflected back on 
the inferior ; it elevates him in the estimation of all 
whose good opinion is desirable, secures to him 
the respect of his inferiors, and conduces to that har- 
mony which should always prevailin the navy. On 
the other haad, the awkward and half extorted po- 
liteness to superiors in their presence, with the rude 
familiarity with which some speak of them in their 
absence, covers a low and vulgar mind, which can 
never win for its possessor the respect and esteem 
of the worthy. It begets disgust and bickerings in 
tlie service, to the destruction of that peace and uni- 
ty which ought always to be found among those of 
an honorable profession, whose only aim should be 
to serve their common country. W. 


DRY DOCK AT NEW YORK. 
W ASHINGTON, March 31, 1838. 


Mr. Eprror: It was with heartfelt pleasure I 
listened toa report of the Chairman of the Naval 
Committee of the House of Representatives, on 
“hursday last, of a bill for extending and improving 
the navy yard at Brooklyn, and for constructing the 
long talked of dry dock at the same. 

As a small officer in the service of our old and all- 
enduring uncle, and a New Yorker, I, asa matter 
of course, feel deeply interested in all that relates to 
that section of our country, and have longed to ex- 
press my- surprise that so many frivolous excuses 
and objections have been made for delaying the long 
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projected and all-important work, now (I sincerely 
hope) about to be got under weigh. 

That the grand emporium of the United States, 
and a great commercial city, second to none in the 
world, should be without a dock for repairing Go- 
vernment vessels, has been matter of wonder with 
foreigners of every nation, with whom I have con- 
versed on the subject. 

**How many dry docks have you in America?” 
asked an English officer of me at Gibraltar. 

“© Two,” I answered. 

**Only two?” said he, ‘‘ and they, I suppose, are 
at New York ?” 

“No,” I responded, “ there is not any at New 
York.” 

“© What!” said he, “no dry dock at New York ? 
Why, I thought that was the greatest sea port in 
America?” 

** Well, so it is,’ I answered, “‘ but I believe there 
has been some objection made to it, on account of 
the entrance into the harbor; there is a certain bar, 
ever which a ship of the line cannot carry water 
enough when she is low down; but I hope, in the 
course of a little time, that difficulty will be obvi- 
ated.” 

And that objection has been removed ; that diffi- 
culty has been obviated ; there is water enough in 
Gedney’s channel to float Noah’s ark, with all his 
live stock, provisions, provender, small stores, aimn- 
munition, &c., &c. We carried thirty-one feet wa- 
ter through that passage, and then the tide was not 
at its full; and the Ohio, when down to her proper 
bearings, will not draw over twenty-four feet water. 
Then there will be seven feet water under her fore 
foot, and the ship that strikes with that much water 
between her keel and the bottom, must be plunging 
and diving like a Dolphin with a shark hook in his 
gills; and I, for one, cannot suppose that there will 
be any further objections made on that point. 

The next in consideration is the location of the 
navy yard. Objections have been made to it on ac- 
count of its being out of the way, with not a suffi- 
cient depth of water, and so on. Now, I have been 
dock-walloping in New York, from the far famed 
Hell Gate to the Battery, and on Long Island from 
Newtown Creek to Fort Lafayette, for the last thir- 
ty years; and if they were to ask me if I could point 
out a better location for a navy yard and dry dock, I 
would say, no. Just outside the navy yard wall, on 
the Brooklyn side, there is a place called Irish 
Town; the most miserable nest of old rookeries of 
buildings any where to be found, inhabited by dead 
wats, dogs, rats, and but I will not say who else. 
Consequently, this being the case, the ground cannot 
be very valuable. Now, I would respectfully sug- 
gest to our ‘* very worthy and approved good mas- 
ters,” that, if they would, instead of quarrelling 
about who are to be made Sub-Treasurers to keep 
the surplus public revenue, just appropriate a small 
quantity to purchase said ground, (and I can assure 
them there is water enough there,) it will redound 
far more to their credit. The situation is preferable 
to any that can be found in the vicinity of the Wal- 
Jabout ; and if we are to understand by the extend- 
ing part of the report that they contemplate pur- 
chasing more land, I hope my humble suggestion 
will not be thrown away. 

The next point to which I would call the atten- 
tion of those who may think it a matter of little con- 
sequence, is the great advantage that New York 
would have over any other sea port in the United 
States in time of war. Where, let me ask, is the 
place in which a shattered vessel could be so soon re- 
paired and fitted out as in New York? Where the 
city in America, in which a greater number of me- 
chanics could be obtained at a shorter notice, or a 
greater body of seamen shipped for the naval service 
than in New York? Or, in what place are the fa- 
cilities for procuring, in a case of emergency, good 
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timber, and every other article for constructing and 
repairing vessels, as great as in the State and city of 
New York. I will take it upon myself to answer, 
nowhere. 

Some will say that two dry docks are sufficient 
for all our purposes ; but would they, situated where 
they are, be sufficient in time of war? But, say 
they, we are at peace with all nations. True; but, 
can we always expect to be so? certainly not; the 
nations of aristocratic Europe are Jooking upon our 
prosperity with jealous eyes, and we cannot always 
expect to dwell in security here in our own Ameri- 
ca, while wars and rumors of wars are continually 
agitating the powers of Europe. I am inclined to 
think that if we had had the flare up with our old 
friend, Johny Crapeau, that was anticipated some 
two or three years ago, he would not have found us 
as well prepared as he (very fortunately, I think,) 
thought us. Now is the time to commence the im- 
provements of the navy’ yard in Brooklyn; now is 
the time to commence the dry dock in that yard ; 
now is the time when mechanics and laborers are 
laying on their oars, entirely out of employment, 
and glad to procure a day’s work at any wages, 
and bless the source from whence they obtain the 
means to support their almost starving families. It 
is useless for me long?r to continue a subject which 
has been so well and so ably commented upon by 
older and wiser heads than mine; and it is useless 
for me further to advance opinions which no doubt 
have been pre-conceived by many. All that I can 
say in conclusion is, that I sincerely hope this affair 
now that it has again been brought before Congress, 
may not be suffered to die a natural death. 

s———, 





THE NAVY. 


Mr. Eprror: A large number of the readers of 
the Army and Navy Chronicle are officers of the 
navy. They are, or should be, deeply interested in 
the impreveiment ofthat branch of the public service, 
to which their time and talents are devoted. With 
abundant means for acquiring information, and no 
lack of opportunity to communicate their senti- 
ments fully to the public, how comes it that we hear 
so seldom from them? Is it because they want the 
inclination to write, or do they feel embarrassed for 
subjects worthy of their consideration? We hope 
that the former is not the reason, and witha view to 
arouse their dormant energies, we send a few ques- 
tions for reflection, and shall be much pleased to 
have them answered. The subjects proposed were 
presented some years ago to the editor of a most 
valuable foreign periodical, and by him published. 
The author is not known to us, but as they cannot 
fail, if answered, to be highly useful, we recom- 
mend that they be inserted in your paper. 

Yours, &c., M.N. K. 

1. What is the best form for the rudders of ships? 

2. Is it desirable that ships should float on an even 
keel, or with a greater draft of water abaft or for- 
ward? Reasons to be given. 

3. What is the best method of determining the po- 
sition of the masts of a ship? 

4. What are the principal defects complained of 
by naval officers in the different classes of our ships 
of war? 

5. What observations made on the action of ships 
at sea by naval officers, should be registered for the 
use of constructors? 

6. What are the best methods of rendering steam 
vessels applicable to the purposes of war? 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. Epitor: Your paper of March 1st contains 
two articles over the signatures of X. Y. Z. and H.; 
the former, especially, Seoiaes honored us with a com- 
plimentary notice of our first and second numbers. Th¢ 
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oposition for the formation of a society, whose la- 
ee shall be exclusively devoted to the improvement 
of naval construction, based upon experimental proof, 
js not original with us, though we may claim to have 
made the first proposition of the kind in this country. 
Convinced of the utility of such an association, and 
confident of the incalculable benefit which would re- 
sult from its well regulated operations; yet are we 
equally satisfied, that the proposal of X. Y. Z. is 
abundantly meritorious, and worthy of the most at- 
tentive consideration. If the end proposed can be 
accomplished, we shall be content with the means of 
effecting it, whether they be ours or not, as we are 
in no wise governed by any other motives than such 
as are prompted by an ardent attachment to the navy 
and all that concerns it. 

The organization of ** A Bureau of Construction,” 
which shall be ‘‘ responsible only to the Secretary of 
the Navy,” is at this moment of the utmost import- 
ance to these United States. It is much to be de- 
plored, that so little responsibility does exist, where 
most it should attach under present circumstances. 
The Chief Constructor may design with all the skill 
imaginable, and in conformity to ample experience. 
If the matter ended here, well would it have been for 
the country; but Tom, Dick, and Harry must ap- 

rove, (of the design,) or tinker at it until they do. 
Vhat is the consequence? We have seen it exem- 
plified in some of our ships, to their complete ruin. 
The fore body shall be well enough; not so, how- 
ever, with the midship section and after body; these 
ge are under the particular control of Messrs. 

. D. & H., whose skill in the production of anoma- 
Jous specimens of naval architecture is certainly un- 
surpassed. 

We have a ‘Chief Naval Constructor,” and for 
what was that office instituted? Doubtless for the 
designing of all classes of our ships of war. We have 
never questioned the ability of the incumbent, and we 
honestly believe that ‘‘ the paternity of the Warren, 
Natchez, Falmouth, and Lexington; with the schoon- 
er Experiment, must be sought for in some other 
quarter.” Who then shall have the honor of fathering 
these monstrosities ? Shall we be told that they were 
the offspring of a practical shipbuilder, or that science 
had any thing to do with their design? Neither as- 
sertion is entitled to credence. ‘They are evidences 
of individual opinions obstinately adhered to, and 
based upon nothing more than caprice, exercised with 
impunity, because above control. 


We can assure X. Y. Z., that with a right good 
will we wish to ‘rescue the department of construc- 
tion from the vassalage it is now in.” Something 
ought to be done, and must be done; but we have 
not the presumption to suppose that our unaided 
efforts can ‘* accomplish * much, or any thing. At- 
tention may be drawn to the subject, and the little that 
we have said may excite others to follow in the path 
of reformation, and induce them to speak out boldly. 
But this is not enough ; and if it is to be * the be all 
and the end att here,” the best ‘intentions must fail. 
Let the sentiments of every man, who takes an inter- 
est in the navy, be freely and fully expressed, to the 
end that public attention may be roused, and the de- 
partment of construction rescued from its present de- 
gradation. M.N. K. 

We think your correspondent H is mistaken, as to 
the similarity of ‘dimensions and form” between 
the Bostan and Vandalia, sloops of war. The latter is, 
we believe, a much larger ship, and certainly of a dif- 
ferent model. 





PAY OF THE NAVY. 


Mr. Eprtor: Allow me to ask you, for informa- 
tion, what classes of officers are meant, in that portion 
of the law of 1835, regulating the pay of the navy, 
which reads thus :—* Officers temporarily perform- 


——— 


shall receive the compensation allowed to such high- 
er grade, while actually so employed ?” 

Are assistant surgeons excluded from the benefit of 
this law by the existence of any previous law? If 
they perform the duties of a surgeon, are they not 
entitled to surgeon’s pay? Do me the favor to reply. 





We should say decidedly that an Assistant Sur- 
geon, though not passed for promotion, doing the 
duty of a Surgeon on board a vessel or at a station en- 
titled by the Regulations to a Surgeon, should re- 


ceive the lowest rate of pay allowed to that grade. 


The phraseology of the law is unequivocal ; as med- 
ical officers are not excluded, they must of course be 
embraced inits provisions. We donot perceive how 
any other construction can be given to the “act to 
regulate the pay of the navy.”—Ed. 4. § N. C. 





DEFENCE OF THE WESTERN FRONTIER. 


Fort LEAVENWORTH, Missouri River, 
March8, 1838. 
To the editor of the Army and Navy Chronicle. 

Sir: This evening we have received the report of 

the Acting Quartermaster General, on the defence of 
the frontier. As it contains many points, from which 
all who are acquainted with the frontier will differ, 
I take the liberty of giving the views of an officer 
on duty with his regiment, hoping, if they do not 
convince, that they will at least direct attention to 
the proper quarter for information. My aim, in thus 
addressing you is to represent the state of things on 
this river; and not to discuss the merits of the sys- 
tem in general. 
The Acting Quartermaster General thinks Fort 
Leavenworth well chosen. So do I, but not as a post 
of refuge. The people from the Platte country will 
not bring their families across the Missouri into a 
barren country, with the alternative of being starved 
or scalped ; when, by loading a wagon or canoe, they 
can, in a day or two, be landed in peace and plenty a 
hundred miles in the interior. Why, it is almost im- 
possible to get them here even to a “frolic,”? when 
every inducement is thrown in their way. The best 
comment that can be made on posts of refuge is, that 
if you say city of refuge to any of them, even now, 
the only reply is a laugh or a sneer. But I have only 
four points on which I wish to dwell. These are— 

_ ist. Against moving the dragoons higher up this 
river. 
2d. Against employing soldiers, particularly dra- 
goons, in building posts. 

3d. Against occupying Council Bluffs. 

Ath. Against continuing Fort Gibson as a miliary 
station. 

ist. If dragoons are to depend on their horses for 
their efficiency, it is important that they should, when 
cantoned, be at all times supplied with forage. Now 
there is a difficulty, which has always existed, at this 
post, of keeping the horses supplied with grain when 
the roads are bad and the river impassable. The corn 
contractors for this year lost three thousand bushels of 
corn in the autumn, by the sinking of a boat. This 
would have caused many contractors to fail ; and be- 
fore a new contract could have been filled, the horses 
would have been without corn for a month or two, 
The truth is, when any thing happens out of the 
most ordinary course of events, we feel sadly our dis- 
tance from the settled country. How much greater 
would be our difficulties if moved 150 miles further 
up theriver. Suppose we get established at Council 
Bluffs, (which God in his mercy avert,) and we lay 
up our 300 tons of hay for the winter. Suppose a 
stray spark from an Indian pipe, or a fire-brand by a 
drunken soldier, gets into it—it all goes. Suppose a 
corn contractor fails at the same time; what could we 
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where would be the efficiency of a dragoon regiment? 
But if dragoons are to be employed as artisans in 
building posts, the cavalry officer may any where ex- 
claim, where is the efficiency of dragoons? This 
brings me to the second point. 

The Acting Quartermaster General wants the co- 
operation of the troops, and urges the reason that it 
would cost too much to employ citizens. Yes! 








pying it asa military station. The cost of removing 
it is put forth again as a reason for letting it remain. 
Deduct from the cost of removing it the price you 
set on the valuable lives lost there every year; add 
the cost to the Department for coffins, and powder, 
and the dium-heads, and brass instruments worn out 
in burying them, and perhaps it would reduce the 
amount to something reasonable. Fort Smithis spoken 


cheapness, purchased at the price of the dishonor of|of, which is just as unhealthy ; and besides has the 


almost every officer who enlists a man into the ser- 
vice. The recruiting officer tells a man, when he 
comes to him, that he wants him for a soldier; that 
he will have only occasional fatigue duty to perform. 
That man may be a mechanic, getting two dollars a 
day. Would he enlist if the recruiting officer fore- 
told his fate, and told him that he would be on extra 
duty the whole perioc of his enlistment, getting the 
miserable, contemptible, pittance of fifteen cents a 
day? not absolutely enough to indemnify him for the 
clothes he wears out at his work; and even not half 
enough, when that work is rafting logs, or driving 
oxen through a cotton-wood bottom, on the Missouri 
river, 

In many instances, young men of the highest re- 
spectability have enlisted in this regiment with the 
expectation that military duty was all that would be 
required of them ; men who would have been able to 
command $1,500 a year as clerks in any counting- 
house. Still, for a little romance, and to see the 
Rocky Mountains, they had enlisted. How sadly 
were they surprised to find themselves turned into 
sorry mechanics, and employed for the most of their 
time, and in some instances without being paid for it. 

It is worthy of remark, that some of the companies 
have built four sets of stables since the organization 
of the regiment. But let us lay aside the honor of 
the recruiting officer and the bad faith of the Govern- 
ment, and take a look at the public service. Senda 
regiment of dragoons to build a post ; each company 
has its complement. You have 60 privates, and 60 
horses belonging to them ; let 30 be the detail for ex- 
tra duty, employed from dawn till dark, and of course 
separated from their horses; of the other thirty, say 
5 are on guard, 5 sick, and 5 on the other details of 
camp, a sinall allowance by the way, and 15 men are 
left to take care of 60 horses. It will take those men 
an hour and a half twice a day to take even tolerable 
care of those horses; and even then, all experience 
shows, it is impossible to get it well done. These 
men do all the drudgery of the company besides. 

This system could be borne fora time, if there was 
any prospect of a final termination; or if we were 
even satisfied of its expediency. But in the former 
case, we can only judge of the future by the present ; 
and of the latter we know, that the loss to the service 
is more than is gained to the treasury by the work of 
dragoons. It disgusts the officer, and makes the sol- 
dier desert. What a prospect for an army! 

8d. Against re-occupying Council Bluffs. Per- 
haps it is thought that something is left of the old 
fort; but it is perhaps the last spot any one would 
select as having ever been occupied. Itis ten miles 
from wood of any sort, and that across the Missouri ; 
and it is about 500 feet above the river from which 
all the water must be taken for the use of the troops. 
It is thirty miles beyond the line, and between the 
Missouri and Platte rivers, one of which would have 
to be crossed in the event of difficulties. Dragoons 
would gain nothing _ going to Council Bluffs; on 
the contrary, they would perhaps lose men and horses 
every time they crossed the Platte, and lose by the 
delay at least 100 miles. Troops from this place could 
go to a point 500 miles above the mouth of the Platte 
sooner than troops from Council Bluffs, both starting 
on the same day, provided the latter had to swim the 
river. Considering, at the same time, the probable 

difference in the keeping of the horses. 
4th. About Fort Gibson, that charnel-house of the 


disadvantage of being within the State. 

















WASHINGTON CITY; 
THURSDAY, ............ APRIL 12, 1838. 





THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION IN DANGER.— 
By the accompanying card, it will be seen that Mr. 
Finn denies the truth of the report that he had been 
appointed to the command of the exploring expedi- 
tion. He has shown himself, in this as in other in- 
stances, to be a real pun-dit, and seems loath to quit 
the stage ‘to co ploughing the deep.” 

The expecition has been so long and so frequently 
without a head, that it is much to be regretted one 
so well versed in tongues and sounds should have de- 
clined the command before it was tender-ed to him. 
If he could be brought to the Relief by some Active 
process, he may stride the Peacock, discard the Pilot, 
and, without a Pioneer or Consort, shape his course 
to Cape Fin-is-terre. He may perhaps be apprehen- 
sive that the wings of our Peacock will not prove to 
be of more durable materials than were those of 
Icaru3, and possibly dreads his fate, or being sent on 
such an expedition as Jonah was of old. In either 
case, the monsters of the deep would not recognise 
him as belonging to the finn-y tribe; his fin-s 
would not then sgve him. The Cape of Good Hope 
would afford no hope to him—he could not reach 
the Celestial Empire, though he might escape El 
Terra del Fuego. If destined to Van-die man’s land, 
he would find no opportunity to study botany at Bo- 
tany bay. Neither Davy Jones nor Pope Gregory 
could restore him to terra firma ; he might sing 
Kate Kearny till doomsday, and call upon the uni- 
versal family of Smiths for succor, but even the im- 
mortal name of Perry would not save him. 

Possibly the apprehension of such a catastrophe 
may have strengthened the belief that, although ac- 
customed to draw houses, and to walk the plank, his 
element is not on theline. He has no idea of becom- 
ing a WVavigator, or going so far to see Society, 
when he has enough at home, and can obtain a Sand- 
wich without a Marques’s consent. 

If it is true, as surmised, that the declension of 
Mr. Finn is owing to the length of time that he 
would necessarily be absent from the boards, there 
is a wide un-explored field on this continent, to 
which his attention might be directed. A visit to 
the classic shores of Patquashagame, Shabomoush- 
wan, Squegamook, Moosetucmaguntic, and Bunga 
Quohem, is strongly recommended for a view of the 
sublime and picturesque. If not satisfied there, he 
may extend his pere-grin-ations 


From Skagger Rack to Zuyder Zee, 





frontier. Humanity recoils at the idea of still occu- 


And from Loo Choo to the Feejee. 
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From the Baltimore Chronicle. 

Mr. Epiror: It was with no small degree of sur- 
prise that I saw the following in the Chronicle of 
the 3d of April. Had it appeared on the first of 
April, the design might have been imagined from the 
date: 

«Mr. Finn, the comedian, now performing at the 
Holliday Street Theatre, has been appointed to the 
command of the exploring expedition.” 

I beg leave, sir, to give my most unqualified con- 
tradiction to any such assertion ; and you may con- 
sider the subject of my being appointed, a pointed 
joke! But had I accepted the command, itis highly 
probable I should have ‘ followed in the footsteps of 
my predecessors,’ and met my fate with resignation. 
I saw, sir, that the Erpedition? was ‘* no go,”—the 
Commodores would leave the cabin doors, and the 
Captains be pronounced left-tenants. I have been 
on the boards, and know that nothing less than a 
board of auctioneers could effect a sail. As the 
commander of the expedition, I should have been 
obliged to act as “the commander of the faithful,” 
to send my subjects to an Oyster Bey, and made 
them muscle-men. The crews believed there was to 
be no cruise—and after dinner they were inclined to 
desert, for there was a great want of hasty pudding 
in the fleet, and whatever its deficiencies were in 
sailing, they were compensated by their superiority 
in staying. I should have had some employment 
for the scientifics. Astronomy would have contem- 
plated one Star, and that a theatrical one ; Drawing 
might have made sketches at the Pole—the fishing 
pole—but without the satisfaction of getting to the 
Hook ; Botany would have examined the cross-trees; 
Geology determined the qualities of the holy-stone ; 
Mineralogy felt-spar ; the science of Animal Mag- 
netism could have substantiated its theory by prov- 
ing that the polarity of the South becomes less at- 
tractive to human bodies, in proportion to their in- 
active state, and establishes the possibility of a Con- 
gressional clairvoyance, which cau see invisibility, 
and describe nonentity—and all in the short term of 
two years. For the above reasons I have declined 
the appointment, and if ever I make a voyage, it 
shall be in a Pun’t from the tongue of Finn-land, 


to the Straits of Fun-day. 
Yours, &c., HENRY J. FINN. 


As the squadron has been so much cut up and cut 
down, has not a Baltimore clipper been added to it? 
and that in itself will made a squad run; and if the 
Holliday-street Theatre is not explored to-night, af- 
ter the citizens have been implored to-day, it isa 
subject that will be deplored to-morrow. 





By the General Order which will be found under 
our Army head, it will be seen that Major General 
WINFIELD Scorr, who has been in Washington for 
several days past, has been ordered to take command 
of the United States military forces in the Cherokee 
nation. General Scott will leave the city ina day 
or two for his post. 

* Major General Jzsur is relieved from the com- 
mand of the army in Florida, and ordered to resume 
his duties as Quartermaster General in Washington. 

Brigadier General Z. TAyxor, (who has been 
brevetted for his gallantry at the battle near Lake 
Okee-chubbee,) succeeds Gen. Jesup in the com- 
mand of the troops in Florida. 





Mr. PoinsetT, Secretary of War, who has been 
dangerously ill, for several days, ofa bilious pleurisy, 
we are pleased to learn, is recovering. He was pro- 
nounced by his attending physician, on Tuesday, to 
be out of danger, and rapidly improving. 


| British Navy.—The United Service Journal for 
January contains a list of the British vessels of war 
in commission. There are 


Ist rates, from 104 to 120 guns, 7 
2d rates, ‘ 80to 92 “ 4 
3d rates, ‘* 74to 7 14 
4th rates, * 40 to 52 * 5 
5th rates, *‘ 36to 46 * 9 
6th rates, * 22to 28 19 
Sloops, 16to 20 “ 28 
Brigs, * 10to 16 “ 29 
Cutters & schrs. 3to 10 * 19 
Surveying vessels 4to 10 « 11 
Steam vessels, froma 80 to 220 horse power, 19 
Yachts, 3 
Packet sloops, from 4 to 10 guns, 24 

Total number in commission, 191 


In the Journal for February, the stations of the 
several vessels are given as follows: 
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Home stations, - 8; O|] 7} 20 35. 
Lisbon, - 4 0 5 7 | 26 
Mediterranean, - 8 3 {11 8 | 30 
Coast of Africa, - 1 1 5 | 12 | 19 
East Indies, - 1 1 8 2/12 
South America, - 0 4 7 6 | 17 
West Indies, - 1 2} 15} 11} 29 
Special service, - 0; 2] 1; 7] 10 

23 | 13 | 59 | 73 [163 

















The packet sloops are not included in this table. 
The changes that may have taken place during the 
month of January will account for the difference be- 
tween the statements for the two months. 

List of officers or the 1st January, 1838, the nume 
ber of deaths during the year 1837, and the increase 
or decrease in each grade. 
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Admirals, - - 154 | 59/*59 |; — | 12 
Captains, - - 689 8| — | 62 | 23 
Commanders, - - 809 | 275) — |t21 | 45 
Lieutenants, - - 2,913 —| — | 81} 98 
Masters, - - 439 | —| — | 25] 81 
Physicians, - - 10 —| a | | 
Surgeons, ° - 685 | —| — 117] 17 
Assist. Surgeons, - 337 | —|— |—]| 26 
Pursers, - - 570 —| — 8 | 15 
Marine Officers, - 293 |$510} — | 24 | — 














*34 Retired. +7 Retired. {99 on full pay, be- 
ing an increase of 32; 411 on permanent half pay, 
being a decrease of 19. 





The second letter of B. B., on Naval Architecture, 
is unavoidably postponed until next week. 

We have received at intervals no less than three 
copies of the Savannah Republican of the 15th Febru« 
ary, containing, in a communicated article, strictures 
on the trial of Lieutenants Duncan and Spoor, of the 
army. The style of a portion of these strictures pre- 
cludes their insertion in our columns. 
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Ocrora.—The ornaments which belonged to this 
noted warrior, and on which every Indian prides him- 
self, have been presented to Major J. H. Hook, of 
the U. S. Army. Major H. has at his hospitable man- 
sion a larger collection of Indian curiosities, perhaps, 
than any individual in the city, and these, in addition 
to his estimable social qualities, render a visit to his 
quarters very agreeable. The Major’s known libe- 
rality of conduct and feeling, in aiding poor soldiers 
to recover their rights, and in furthering the interests 
of the army generally, no doubt pointed him out to 
the officer into whose hands Oceola’s ornaments fell 
after his death, as the most proper person to whom 
they should be confided. The annexed lettter accom- 
panied the ornaments, and we are glad to learn that 
the gallant and worthy young officer who was the 
bearer of them has arrived in this city, much improv- 
ed in health, 


Sr. AuGustTIne, March 25, 1838. 

My pear Mapsor: My gallant young friend, Lient. 
Fow.er, Ist regiment Artillery, has taken charge of 
a box, containing a bust of the celebrated Ocrora, 
and the ornaments which he wore at the time of his 
death, which he will deliver to you, and which I beg 
you to accept as a mark of my esteem and friendship. 

Yours sincerely, 
P. MORRISON, 
Captain 4th Infantry, 
Commanding Indian Guard. 
To Major J. H. Hoox, 
Washington. D. C. 
List of the Ornaments. 

Four black and two white ostrich feathers. 

Large silk shaw], for head-dress. 

Splendid belt, composed of ornamented beads. 

Indian belt, ornamented with beads. 

Blue guard, composed of beads, 

Three silver gorgets. 

Hair brush, with glass mirror on the back. 





PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE 
MARINE CORPS, 

By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

A. N. Brevoort to be Captain, March 6, 1838, vice 
Weed, deceased. 

First Lieut. Geo. F. Lindsay to be Assistant Quar- 
termaster, vice Nicholson, promoted. 

Geo. W. McLean to be First Lieutenant, March 6, 
1836, vice Brevoort, promoted. 

W. H. Brewster, of Conn., to be a Second Lieuten- 
ant, Jan. 24, 1838. 

John F. Young, of Va., to be a Second Lieutenant, 
April 4, 1838. 





Tue Exprorine Expepition.—In consequence 
of the illness of the Secretary of War, but little pro- 
gress has been latterly made in the new organization 
of this expedition. All that can now be positively 
stated is, that the command will be conferred on 
Lieut. Coartes Wirkes. Next week it is proba- 
ble some further particulars may be given. 





Leonarp Jarvis, formerly a member of Con- 
gress from the State of Maine, has been appointed 
Navy Agent for the port of Boston, for four years from 
the 22d March, 1838, vice D, D. BRopHEAD. 


ITEMS. 


Circumstances on the Michigan Frontier have 
induced Gov. Mason to call out the militia of the 
State on certain specified. days for martial exercise 
and drill. 


The Lewiston Telegraph states that the agents 
of the British Government in Canada intend pur- 
chasing that splendid steamboat, the Great Britain, for 
the purpose of fitting her out as an armed vessel, 
on lake Ontario. They can by the treaty have but 
‘wo armed vessels. 


The U. S. ship St. Louis recently made the voy- 
age from Pensacola to Havana in two days and a half. 
This is said to be an unprecedented short voyage. 


The New York volunteers, who have been in the 
service of the United States for the last three 
months, in Buffalo, were honorably discharged on 
the 3ist ult. 


The steamboat Robert Fulton, which had been 
chartered by Government for the conveyance of 
troops of Lake Erie, and which was detained at De- 
troit all winter by the ice, arrived at Buffalo, on the 
Ist inst. 


Trials have lately been made at Christiania, in 
Norway, of a new Species of shell, which, although 
it weighs only 40 pounds, does as much damage in 
bursting as an ordinary shell of 150 pounds. It is 
the invention of Captain Fredericksen, of the Nor- 
wegian navy, and M. Esmarch, professor of natural 
history and chemistry at the University of Chris- 
tiania. 

The steam boat United States, from New Orleans, 
arrived at Jefferson Barracks on the 12th ult., hav- 
ing on board the Missouri volunteers, who have 
been in Florida. 


ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 


March 30-—Col. W. J. Worth, Ordnnance, Fuller’s. 
April 6—Col. J. Fowle, 6th Infy. Alexandria. 
Lieut. G, Dutton, Engr. Corps, Fuller’s. 
9—Liecut. S. Burbank, Ist Infy. Brown’s. 
10—Capt. W. G. Williams, Top. Engrs. 





LETTERS ADVERTISED. 
NorFro_k, April 1, 1838. 

Navy.—Com. Charles Stewart, Capt. Hugh N. Page, 
2; Commander of the Shark; Lieuts. R. R. Pinkham, 
John W. Cox, A. S. Worth, Murray Mason; Pursers 
B. F. Hart, 3, John C. Holland, D. F, Armstrong, S. P. 
Todd, 7; Drs. G. W. Peete, 4, W. F. MeClenahan, Jno. 
C. Mercer, Chas. D. Maxwell, Messersmith, Jno. C. 
Blackler, 2, Robert Woodworth, Messersmith for J. M. 
Westhalffe, Wim. Johnson; Rey. George Jones, Pro- 
fessor Pendleton; Midshipmen John N. Maffit, Wm. 
H. Thompson, E. W. Stull, W. Gwathmey, Stenson, 
McNeil Fairfax, J. B. Carter, D. Ross Crawford for 
Mrs. Mary, D. Ross Crawford, Nathan Barnes, H. H. 
Harrison, 3, Richard Bache, 2, E. C. Kennedy, 2, Geo. 
R. Gray, Allen McLane, D. Ross Gardner, 2, W. B. 
Beverly, John W. Bryce, Robert B. Townsend, A. S. 
Baldwin, John Mullany, John Guest, Carpenter Th. 
Johnson ; Gunner Jacob Carpenter. 

Marine Corps.—Captain John Harris, Lieut. L. N. 
Carter, 





PASSENGERS. 

New York, April 1, per brig Victory, from Pensa- 
cola, Lieut. E. Peck, and Purser McK. Buchanan, of the 
navy, and lady. 

Mocite, March 25, per steamboat South Alabama, 
from Columbus, Geo., Lieut. W. W. Hunter, of the na- 
vy. March 27, per steamboat Champion, from Pensa- 
cola, Lieut. Farragut, of the navy. 


COOPER’S TACTICS |FOR THE MILITIA---A 
work that should be in the hands of every Militia Officer 
in the United States. 


ARMY AND NAVY REGISTERS, for 1833, for sale 











at this office, April 6--t6. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS, 
IN RELATION TO THE ARMY, NAVY, &e. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, Marcu 22. 

Mr. MALttory addressed the Chair as follows : 

Mr. Chairman: On the 2Ist December last, when the 
House was in Committee of the Whole on the reference 
of the President’s message, I thought proper to comment 
on certain abuses alleged to exist in the administration 
of the Navy Department. In the course of my remarks 
1 used the following language : 

‘* But, above all, the navy is suffering from an odious 
system of favoritism, which renders null and void every 
wholesome regulation heretofore in force for the govern- 
ment and organization of the service. Power is divided 
among the chief clerk and the captains ; and their good 
favor is the only road to honorable employment. No offi- 
cer, by a rule now in force, can procure orders for sea, 
it matters not what may be his merit or his claims, un- 
less he is appplied for by name by a commander; in- 
deed, this practice has been so far abused, that an un- 
derstanding is said to exist between Commodore Dallas, 
on the West India station, and the Secretary, that no 
officer shall be permitted to go on that service of an old 
er date than his subordinates in command, for fear of in- 
terfering with the pretensions of these favorites of the 
commodore-in-chief. Lieut. Williams was ordered to 
this station with a draught of men. He was in delicate 
health, and his physician advised a southern residence. 
It was his wish to remain in the hospital at Pensacola ; 
yet, for fear that he might recover, and, when well, 
claim his rank, which was superior to the captain’s pets, 
he was refused permission; was made to return to the 
North, and soon died. This case I give you on the au- 
thority of a brother officer, who could have no motive 
under heaven to divulge it but a regard for truth and 
justice to himself and his suffering associates. Without 
meaning, sir, any reflection on any man so situated, I | 
can, without hesitation, declare that these favorites are, | 
in general, among the least meritorious of our naval | 
officers.”’ 

A few days since I received a letter from Commodore 
Dallas, calling on me to contradict on this floor the fore- 
going remarks. I ask, therefore, that the Clerk be di- 
rected to read the communication of Commodore Dallas, 
together with the voucher relied on by him to refute 
what he is pleased to term ‘‘ my charges against him 
and the Secretary of the Navy.” 

U.S. Frigate ConstELLatTIoNn, 
Pensacoia Bay, March 2, 1833. 

Sir: I enclose, for your particular satisfaction, a refu- 
tation of the charges made by you on the floor of Con- 
gress against the Secretary of the Navy and myself. I 
am perfectly satisfied that it is only necessary that a 
true statement of the case be made known to you, to 
bring from you in your place, and where the charges 
have been made, a contradiction of the same. Liecuts. 
Melntosh and Saunders are the oldest officers now in port. 
Jam, sir, your obedient servant, 

A. J. DALLAS. 





Hon. Francis MALLory, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
PENSACOLA, March 1, 1838. 

Sin: In obedience to your request of this date, we 
have carefully perused the correspondence between the 
honorable Secretary of the Navy, Lieutenant Williams, 
and yourself, in relation to the return of Lieutenant 
Williams to the Norfolk station, after delivering here a 
number of recruits for the West India squadron. 

It appears, from a letter from the honorable Secretary 
of the Navy, dated 14th June, 1836, that Lieutenant 
Williams and the officers accompanying him were re- 
ordered to the Norfolk station. It also appears, from 
a letter from you, dated 8th of July, 1836, that you of- 
fered to Lieutenant Williams, should his health make it 
necessary ,to intercede with the Department, that he be 
permitted to remain on shore at this station. We have 
seen nothing in the correspondence with the Secretary 
that could lead to the belief that any understanding ex- 
isted between you as regards the ordering of officers to 
this station, or that would, in any way,tend to the inju. 
ry of the service. We have alsosecen a letter from you, 
under date of 23d of February, 1837, to the Secretary of 





the Navy, in which is contained a request that six lieu- 
tenants and twenty midshipmen be ordered to the 


| 


squadron, in which neither names nor dates are alluded 
to. There is also a letter from Lieutenant Williams, 








|dated 8th of July, 1836, in which he states that “‘ his 


health is not such as to deter him from the most active 
service,”’ 
Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
JAMES M. Mc'NTOSH, 
Lieut. Commanding. 
JNO. L. SAUNDERS, 
Lieut. Commanding. 
To Com. A. J. DALtas, 
Commanding U. S. W.I. Squadron. 


In reply tothese letters, Mr. Chairman, I have only 
to observe that the simple denial of Commodore Dallas, 
made in a maner becoming his station,and due to mine,in- 
stead of amere expression of an opinion by two of his offi- 
cers, would have been perhaps a preferable mode of ex- 
planation. Certainly, sir, I did not expect that the official 
correspondence with the Navy Department would develop 
such an “understanding” as that alluded to by me ; nor 
can I find, after*a careful examination, any thing in the 
letter of these ‘* LieutenantsCommand ing”’ caleubaaed to 
discredit that statement. Of Commodore Dallas I knew 
but little or nothing. The condition of his command 
was referred to as illustrating the operation and effect of 
such a practice, complained of as an abuse, and not for 
the purpose of wantonly injuring the character of any 
concerned, 

Now, sir, without recognizing in the least the right of 
an executive officer to question me for any speech or de- 
hate in the House of Representatives, I have to remark 
that the statement which I made on the floor, as my 
speech itself will show, was upon other authority than 
my own. I will add, that though it would give me 
much pleasure to correct any error of fact or inference 
into which I may have been led in relation to this gentle- 
man, or any one else, as to this or any other matter, 
yet I must say that the “ refutation” which he has en- 
closed (without a copy of the correspondence or any 
Opportunity of an investigation on my part) is not so sa- 
tisfactory as ‘‘ to bring from me, in my place, and 
where the charges have been made, a contradiction of 
the same.’? While I am willing, sir, to repair injustice 
to another, when it will appear that I am wrong, I am 
not to forget that there is something due to my station, 
and to my own self-respect ; and that my course on such 
occasions oucht,in some measure, to be influenced by the 
temper in which I am approached by the individual seek- 
ing redress. 








DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


FLORIDA WAR. 

Sr. AucusTine, Mar. 22.—The steamboat Char- 
leston arrived on Tuesday from Indian river. We 
learn very little from the Army. Gen. Jesup was 
still at Jupiter river, waiting the return of Lieut. 
Linnard from Washington. Lieut. L. had arrived 
at Fort Pierce, and immediately proceeded to Jupi- 
ter river, some days previously to the sailing of the 
C. There had been noinformation from the army 
at Fort’P. since Lt. L. left. 

By letters from Washington, we learn that 
Lieut. Linnard was the bearer of a Treaty with the 
Seminoles, ceding to them a portion of the Terri- 
tory, which was sent on by Gen. J. to be ratified at 
Washington : f 

We further learn that a decided negative was 
given to this Treaty, and orders were given to Gen. 
Jesup to take possession of those Indians which were 
represented to be in his power, with a hint that he 
would be recalled, if he allowed them to escape. 

The following late and important intelligence is 
furnished in a slip from the Savannah Georgian of- 
fice under date of 30th March. 4 

From a passenger in the Steamer Wm. Gaston, 
Capt. King, arrived at this port from Garey’s Ferry 
and St. Augustine, and from other sources, we learn 
the following : 

A letter from Tampa, dated March 24th, (last 
Saturday,) says: ‘Between five and six hundred 
Indians and negroes are on their way to Tampa from 
Fort Jupiter, under the escort of Tennessee the vol- 
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——— we — a 
unteers anda portion of the 2d Regiment of Dra-| The U.S.schr. Grampus arrived at Pensacola on 
goons.” Tuesday the 27th ult. from a eruise of fifteen days. 


Another letter confirms the above, adding that— 
“We have no other news by express.” 

It is stated that Major Loomis of the first infantry, 
had captured two Indian women who say that Sam 
Jones had gone to the south, and Alligator to the 
west, and that they were both willing to surrender 
if they wereinvited. Maj. L. had circumnavigated 
lake Oke-cho-bee in boats, 

On Saturday last, we were also informed, Captain 
Hewson, in command of two companies dragoons, 
arrived at Fort Mellon. About three days’ march 
from that fort, he states, and while crossing a large 
cypress swamp, struck a trail of Indians, pursued and 
overtook them. They were in number twenty to 
twenty-five. Capt. H. lost four of his men in the 
attack, and was wounded himself in the abdomen, 
but not dangerously. He took foumprisoners, and 
killed, as is supposed, several of the Indians—the ba- 
Jance escaped: It is reported that Coacooche or 
Wild Cat is one of the prisoners. 

The news of the capture of 500 Indians, &c. by 
Gen. Jesup is said to be confirmed by letters receivedat 
Fort Mellon, which our informant left last Sunday, 
touching at Garey’s Ferry on Wednesday, 





From the Norfolk Herald, April 6. 

Tue PennsyLvANIA.—This ship was taken into 
the dry dock at Gosport, yesterday morning, between 
seven and eight o’clock, and before nine was resting 
on the blocks, securely shored in her upright posi- 
tion. The water was then pumped out, and the 
whole of this stupendous naval structure was ex- 
hibited to view from keel to taffrail. A little dissa- 
tisfaction was felt, that some public notice had not 
been given of the exact time at which the ship was 
to be floated into the dock; but those who had the 
responsibility of waiting on her were compelled to 
be governed by circumstances, and could not them- 
selves determine the precise hour, a day in advance. 
The mere floating of the ship, however, was not a 
great matter of curiosity—nothing in comparison 
with the grandeur of the spectacle she exhibits in 
her present position. 


The U.S. corvette Levant, Comd’r. H. Pautp- 
ING, arrived in Hampton Roads from New York on 
Tuesday night last, bound to Pensacola, and came 
up on Wednesday afternoon, and anchored off the 
Navy Hospital. The customary salutes were ex- 
changed. 





RevENvE CuTTrerR WASHINUTON.—This vessel 
was built in this city during the last season by Mr. 
Walter Price, for the Revenue Cutter Service, under 
the superintendence of Captain Hunter, who at pre- 
sent has command of her. Being an uncommonly 
fast sailer, and of sufficient tonnage, she was select- 
ed by the Secretary of the Treasury as a suitable 
vessel to be employed in the coast survey. 

The Washington arrived here about fifteen days 
ago from a winter’s cruise on the coast. She was 
then schooner rigged. In the short space of two 
weeks she was converted into a full rigged brig, with 
every thing complete. Yesterday she went down 
the river on a trial of her sailing qualities, and was 
found to work admirably. She proceeded as far as 
North Point, a distance of twelve miles, returning to 
the city in just two hours—going down, the wind 
was south, and she was “close hauled ;” returning, 
the wind was free. The Washington will sail for 
New York to-morrow, to be transferred by Captain 
Hunter to l.ieut. Gedney, who is to command her. 

We learn that a heavier brig is about to be builtin 
Baltimore by Government. We will answer for it 
that our naval architects will turn out as fine a ves- 
sel, in all respects, as any of the navy yards has ever 
given to the public servicex—Ballimore American. 


The Grampus visited Matanzas and Havana, from 
which latter port she made the passage in four and a 
half days. The yellow fever was prevailing at Ha- 
vana. It was rumored in Havana that the French 
squadron had assembled at Vera Cruz with the view 
of attacking that place. A French frigate was to 
have sailed from Havana on the same day on which 
the Grampus left. She was to join the squadron at 
Vera Cruz. 

The U. S.ship Vandalia arrived at Pensacola on 
the 31st ult., in ten days from Vera Cruz. All well 
on board. The French squadron were assembled 
there, awaiting the final answer of the Mexican au- 
thorities to the demands which had been made upon 
them. It is supposed that upon this answer will 
depend the commencement of hostilities. 





St. Louts, March 30.—By the steamboat Louis- 
ville, we have advices from New Orleans to the 20th 
instant. 

Among the passengers per the Louisville, are Capt. 
Geo. Andrews and Captain Bainbridge, of the army. 
Captain Andrews is one among the many who were 
severely wounded in the battle of Ochee-cho-bee on 
the 25th of December, and ainong the few who have 
fortunately survived the effects of that fatal conflict. 
He was wounded in the right arm, which he is yet 
compelled to wear in a sling.— Republican. 





The U. S. frigate Columbia, Commodore Reap, 
dropped down from the Navy Yard at Norfolk, on 
Friday morning, to the anchorage off the Naval Hos- 
pital. She will sail some day this week, with her 
consort, the John Adams, for the East India station. 





The French ship of the line Hercules, with the 
Prince de Joinville on board, and the sloop of war 
Favorite, sailed from Rio on the 23d February, for 
New York, via Cayenne. The U. S. frigate Inde- 
pendence and sloop of war Fairfield were at Rio,Feb. 
25. Officers and crew all well. 





TRIBUTE or Respecr.—We learn that the U. 
S. Naval School on this station, in testimony of their 
respect for the character of the late Dr. Bowditch, 
have resolved to wear crape on the left arm for the 
period of thirty days.—.Vorfolk Beacon. 





(Order No. 6.) 


Heap Quarters, NIAGARA FRONTIER, 
Buffalo, N. Y., March 26, 1838. 

Ist. Captain Robb’s company of Artillery, attached to 
Major Faxon’s battalion of New York volunteers, will 
be mustered and inspected by the undersigned, with a 
view to their honorable discharge from the service of 
the United States, on the morning of the 27th inst., at 
10 o’clock, 

2d. The field and staff of Major Faxon’s battalion, 
with the Brigade Quarter Master, Captain Farnham, 
and the remaining company of the battalion, under the 
command of Captain Warrincr, will also be mustered and 
honorably discharged from the service of the United 
States, on the morning of the 3lst inst., at 10 o’clock. 

3d. Captain Farnham will turn over the subsistence, 
stores and property of the Commissariat, to Captain 
George Wright, of the United States army, and other 
property belonging to the United States, to Capt. Chas. 
Thomas, Assistant Quarter Master of the army. Dr. 
Stagg, Assistant Surgeon to the volunteers, will in like 
manner tura over the medicines and other property in 
the Hospital Department in his charge, to Assistant 
Surgeon Henry L. Heiskell, of the army, Medical Di- 
rector on this fronticr. The recipient officer will give 
to Captain Farnham and Dr. Stage the usual receipts. 

4th. The discipline and soldier-like conduct of Major 
Faxon has already been noticed in terms of high com- 
mendation in pubtic orders by my predecessor in com- 
mand, Lieutenant Colonel Worth. In this opinion I 








fully concur with the Licutenant Colonel, and beg leave 
to tender Major Faxon, and the officers, non-commis- 
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sioned officers, musicians, and privates of the volunteers, 
the homage of my thanks, for their prompt and cheerful 
obedience to orders while under my command ; and, on 
their departure for their homes, they will earry with 
them my best wishes for their future welfare and hap- 
niness. 

. 5th: The military service on this fronticr has been 
ably assisted by the officers and crew of the United 
States Revenue Catter, and to Lieutenant Ottinger, of 
that vessel, great credit is due, for the alacrity and zeal 
with which he has co-operated with the troops. 

N. YOUNG, 
Major U. S. Army, commanding. 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Files of the Sandwich Island Gazette to the 2d of 

December have furnished the following extracts: 
Hono.utu, ( Oahu,) Dec. 2. 

Soon after 6 o’clock, on Tuesday evening, 7th No- 
vember, the sea fell very rapidly, about eight feet, 
leaving several vessels aground; the weather was 
clear and pleasant. Thermometer at 745. Baro- 
meter 30.06, fine breeze from the north east, squally 
at intervals. The water, after remaining stationary 
a few seconds, rose again to the ordinary high water 
mark; and at 6 hours 40 minutes again receded 4 
feet 6 inches perpendicularly, in twenty-seven mi- 
nutes; it then again rose to the same height as be- 
fore, and fell again six feet three inches; the third 
time it rose four inches higher than before ; after the 
fourth fall, the ebb and flow, which had hitherto oc- 
cupied about 28 minutes each, gradually diminished 
and varied in time, flowing in 10 and ebbing in 20 
minutes ; this continued during the night and part of 
Wednesday forenoon; the rapidity with which the 








gentlemen were out with lanthorns rendering assist- 
ance which was wanted ; the houses recently built 
for the king, as I was informed, were washed down; 
many cords of wood were washed away, and about 
the beach. Many persons lost their lives, others all 
they had. Up to the time of my sailing, on the 16th, 
11 or 12 bodies had been found. It appears that the 
water receded from the beach several rods, after 
which it rose several feet above the level of the 
beach, and swept all before it, until it was spent; it 
then receded gradually again. On the 9th it blew 
fresh from the northward, with squally weather; 
sounded and found three fathoms under the ship’s 
quarter, where there had been five ; the wind shifted 
a little to the east ; the ship swung into five fathoms; 
let go the best bower anchor again. Since that we 
sounded frequently, and found five fathoms in the 
place where we had three. Left, at Byron’s Bay, 
the Kingston, of Nantucket, Captain Coffin, short of 
200 barrels, sixteen month3 out, twelve men desert- 


ed from her. 
JAMES LAWRENCE, 
Master of the bark Admiral Cockburn. 

Besides the destruction above described, we are 
told that the fish pond of the King, at Hilo, was de- 
stroyed, and that the fine fat mullet of his Majesty 
have gone to explore the South Seas—or elsewhere. 

The tide, we believe, was felt at Maui, at different 
parts of the weather side of the island; some losses 
of property and lives are said to have occurred in 
that direction. 


THE VOLCANO AT HAWAII. 
To the Editor of the S. I. Gazette: 
HonoLucv, Nov. 30, 1837. 





water rose and fell varied considerably in different 
parts of the harbor. At no time did the water rise | 
above high water mark, although it fell nearly six | 
feet below low water mark. Towards midnight the | 
wind subsided and much rain fell, but there were no | 
unusual atmospheric appearance, or any trembling of | 
the earth; the whole commotion appeared to be in 
the sea. 

The same phenomenon occurred at these Islands 
in May, 1819, without any earthquake here or at the | 
other Islands. 


To the editor of the Sandwich Island Gazette: 
Sir: Lying in Byron’s Bay, Hawaii, on Nov. 7th, 
1837, between 6 and 7 o’clock in the evening, while 
sitting at supper, I found the wind aft, and blowing 
in at the cabin windows from the north and east. I 
looked out and found, as I thought, the ship to be 
adrift, as the water was passing her at the rate of 
threw or four miles per hour; the ship being headed 
towards the beach, I ordered the starboard anchor to 
be let go, and it was then cut away; sounded, and 
found only three and a half fathoms, where we for- 
merly had five fathoms. ‘The wind continuing aft, 
and the surf appearing very near, gave us alarm; the 
cables continuing slack, in an instant the ship was 
turned suddenly round and headed to the northward, 
and appeared to go six or seven miles per hour. So 
fast was the water passing the ship that it came in at 
the hawse holes; the wind then being before the 
beam, and moderate breezes. Sounded frequently, 
and found that we had five fathoms, the ship going 
round and round; at lergth it became more steady ; 
heard a great shouting, supposed to be the natives 
hailing the ship to inform us the ship was in danger ; 
but found that many natives were swimming towards 
the ship ; sent three boats to see if they could pick 
up any persons; in a short time the boats returned 
with five women, six men and a boy; they informed 
me that many of the houses were washed away ; 
many persons, broken canoes, and piles of wood, 
Were floating in all directions. I sent two boats 


On Saturday, the 4th of November, I started from 
Byron’s Bay, in company with two gentlemen be- 
longing to the bark Admiral Cockburn. We en- 
camped for the night in a rude hut, constructed on 
the brink of this immense precipice, and, although 
fatigued, we could not sleep, so much did we enjoy 
the night view of the burning matter below. Our 
most sanguine expectations were fully realized in 
the wonders of the scene ; we could see three burn- 
ing lakes in beautiful action, as well as innumerable 
fires issuing from the cracks in the lava, and a dis- 
play of the liquid matter discharged from four small 
craters. The report from the craters was equal to 
the sound of cannon, and the burning matter ejected 
from them had the appearance of rockets when ex- 
ploding in the air. 

On Monday, the 6th of November, our party de- 
scended the crater, and, in about three quarters of an 
hour, reached the bottom; we walked towards the 
burning lakes—but we had not proceeded far when 
we found some difficulty in breathing, in conse- 
quence of the air being strongly impregnated with 
sulphurous vapor, which issued from the fire beneath 
us; at every few paces we could see fire at a distance 
of not more than two feet from the surface ; at times 
it was so hot*that we were obliged to make rapid 
strides to save our feet from burning. 

We roamed at large, over a field of lava of at least 
four miles in extent: our guide refused to accompa- 
uy us, stating that he had never been in that direc- 
tion before. We visited the sulphur banks, and col- 
lected some fine specimens of pure sulphur. 

We now ascended; at about two o’clock in the af- 
ternoon we regained our hut; as the weather was 
fine, we were enabled to take a good survey of this 
astonishing volcano; previously to our starting, it 
suddenly ceased action, and continued quiet until 
we left it. I remarked, immediately, to my com- 
panions, upon the singularity of this appearance, as- 
cribing it at once to the effects of an earthquake or 
a grand eruption. 

When we arrived at about eight miles from By- 





away again: one succeeded in landing, and found 
the missionary gentlemen and ladies all safe; the 


ron’s Bay, we heard a confused account from some 
of the natives, that something of the kind had taken 
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place. We hastened on, and, upon reaching the bay, 
were astonished at the desolate appearance of the 
place; upon inquiry, we learned that the sea had 
broken in and swept away the houses, and every 
thing else of a moveable nature, to some distance in- 
land. 





From the Paris Correspondent of the N. Y. Star. 
ATLANTIC STEAM NAVIGATION. 

The spirited attempt which will be made in April 
next to establish a steam communication between 
Great Britain and the United States, is, as you may 
readily conceive, a subject of much discussion among 
scientific men. <A variety of valuable comments in 
several scientific journals, more especially the Nau- 
tical Magazine,furnished by pratical men accustomed 
to this new species of navigation, while they present 
a mass of information of the highest value to the 
conductors of this enterprise, leave scarcely a doubt 
as to its complete success. A very interesting letter 
on this subject from Captain Ramsay, late command- 
er of Her Majesty’s steam ship Dee, has appeared in 
the January number of the Nautical Magazine, which 
throws considerable light on the capacity of these 
vessels as sailing vessels, and is intended as a refuta- 
tion of an assertion publicly made, that “ sailing al- 
together without the aid of steam is a fallacy ; as it 
cannot be done without disconnecting the paddle- 
floats from the engine or unshipping them ; either of 
which expedients is very hazardous.”” Now, the 
Dee, Captain Ramsay tells us, was two years and a 
half absent from England, during which time she 
sailed 14,000 miles, with her paddle-boards unshipped, 
it being his uniform practice whenever the wind per- 
mitted it, to give the order “Down steam and unship.”’ 
In February last, he left Antigua, and after steaming 
for 36 hours to get a good offing, proceeded under sail 
alone, and fetched the Western Islands in 18 days, 
but the wind then blowing strong from the eastward, 
the steam was pvt on again fora day or two, when 
the paddle-floats were again unshipped, and after a 
continuance of bad weather, heavy seas, and fresh 
easterly gales, reached Plymouth with 70 tons of coal 
left out of 210. He also gives an interesting account 
of a voyage made from Jamacia and Barbadoes and 
back. The distance between these two places is 
about 1,200 miles, but the Dee was obliged to touch 
atone ortwo islands, by which it was increased 
about 200 more; 229 hours were occupied in steam- 
ing to Barbadoes, from which place, it must be re- 
membered, a strong wind is always blowing down, 
with a strong lee current averaging about a mile an 
hour. The return voyage, with sails alone, and pad- 
dles unshipped, took 158 hours. Hence we havea 
distance of 2,600 miles run in 387 hours, being an 
average of 6.7 knots, or 7.8 statute miles; the quan- 
tity of coals expended 173 tons, and which, being 
divided by the whole amount of hours occupied by 
two voyages makes (the Dee is of 200 horse power} 
five pound per hour for every horse power. The 
loss of time by using sails alone may lfve been 20 
hours, andthe saving 200 pounds ‘The greatest run 
made in any one day was 196 miles, in a heavey sea, 
with much rolling, when probably the steam would 
have not been of much use, Itisa common opinion, 
that these flat floors are very leewardly, and from 
their narrowness crank. But on the contrary, Cap- 
tain Ramsay asserts that when blowing fresh with a 
breeze up, the Dee was a most weatherly vessel, and 
that after having gone sufficiently over to be support- 
ed by the sponsons, she had great stability. Though 
from her small sails her headway was less than other 
vessels of the squadron, yet the little leeway she made 
was astonishing. He also alludes to the printed ac- 
count of her majesty’s steam ship Medea, in which 
we are told ** she works well (this was not the case 
with the Dee,) and her best doings are in strong 


It seems, however, that in light winds she invariably 
dropped astern of the other vessels, which Captain 
Ramsay attributes to her paddles not being unship- 
ped, but merely disconnected from the engine, and 
thus necessarily retarding her motion. By way of 
enabling the reader to form a rough comparison be- 
tween the average sailing, &c. of vessels using steam 
entirely or only partially, he annex’s the following 
statement : 
NAMES OF SHIPS. 

A. ATALANTA.—Hourly average in knots and 
tenths, 75; do. do. in miles and tenths, 8.7; coals 
consumed per horse power in lbs., 6.8. 
B. Sermi1A.—Hoourly average in knots and tenths. 
7.7; do. do. in miles and tenths, 9.0 ; coals consumed 
per’ horse power in Ibs. 6.4. 
©. H. M. steam ship Mepea —Hourly average 
in knotsand tenths, 7.9 ; do. do. in miles and tenths, 
9.2 ; coals consumed per horse power in Ibs., 8.3. 
D. DuNpEE AND Lonpon Vessets.—Hourly 
average in knots and tenths, 9.0; do. do. in miles 
and tenths, 10.5 ; coals consumed per horse power in 
Ibs., 10.0. 
E. H. M. steam ship Dree.—Hourly average in 
knots and tenths, 6.7 ; do. do. in miles and tenths, 
7.8 ; coals consumed per horse power in Ibs., 5.0. 
A. Left England Dec. 1836; average taken from 
her passage from Falmouth to India. 

B. Left England May, 1837; average do. 

C. Commissioned 1837 ; average copied from 
Lardner’s article in 132d No. of Edinburgh Review. 

D. Average from private information. 

E, Launched 1831; average taken from a run 
of 2,600 miles; 1,400 with steam, the last under sail. 

As every thing relating to steam vessels must be 
interesting to the United States, which has the honor 
of having been their nursing mother, I have made no 
scruple of furnishing you with these details. 


GOSPORT NAVY YARD. 

As the Navy Yard and Dry Dock at Gosport are 
among the prominent cbjects of interest in the con- 
templation of those who feel a due solicitude for the 
defence of the country and a becoming pride in the 
advancement of that important arm of it, our gal- 
lant Navy, it is with much satisfaction that we invite 
attention to the following communication from the 
Portsmouth Times. The utility and convenience 
—the great despatch—the vast saving of labor, and 
the exemption from serious accidents in comparison 
with the old practice of ‘* heaving out,’? which re- 
commended the dry dock as an indispensable appen- 
dage to a naval depot, will be perceived at a glance ; 
but there are few, we presume, who are aware of the 
fact here stated, that on every ship of the line docked, 
there is a saving of twenty three thousand dollars 
over the old process of repairing by “heaving out.” 
The saving of the public money on the vessels dock- 
ed at Gosport in the two years and nine months 
since the dock was first opened to the Delaware 74, 
may, according to the statement here presented, easi- 
ly; be calculated by those who have leisure and we 
doubt not that it will be found to have amounted to 
a much better interest than has ever accrued from any 
other of Uncle Sam’s investments.—Vorfolk Herald. 

As a matter of curiosity, a proof of the usefulness 
of Docks, and an evidence of the business done in 
the Navy Yard at this place, we have taken the trou- 
ble to ascertain the number and quality of the ves- 
sels which have entered the Dock since it was finish- 
ed, and find them to bein number 25, as follows: 
The Delaware and North Carolina of 74 guns, twice 
each, equal to four sail of the line; four frigates, the 
Columbia, Constellation, Congress and old Macedo- 
nian, the two last of which were broken up for their 
materials, by which a saving of one half their value 
may be safely assumed as the consequence of the 








winds plying to windward, when she has frequently 
shown great superiority over the rest of the squadron.’ 





mode of disposing of them; eleven sloops of war, 
to wit; The Vandalia, Vincennes, John Adams, 
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St. Louis, Falmouth, Fairfield, Vincennes and Van- 
dalia agan, Peacock, Warren and Peacock ; two brigs, 
the Pioneer and Consort; four schooners, the Gram- 
pus, Boxer, Pilot, and Grampus, again. The Dela- 
ware and North Carolina, with six sloops and one 
schooner have been repaired thoroughly, from the 
keel up, and recoppered; the others have had large 
repairs. 

To have done this by the old mode of heaving out, 
would have required an expenditure of $23,000* at 
Jeast on each ship of the line, (and proportionably 


less for the others,) exclusive of the cost of purcha- | 


ses, blocks, falls, and rigging of all kinds. If to this 
be added, the tediousness of the process, its uncer- 
tainty and the imminent risk of serious injury, we 
cannnot but be surprised at the apathy and indiffer- 
ence to the true interests of the country, and the 
exigencies of the Navy, which had so long prevailed. 

In 1797, this arm of our national defence may be 
considered to have sprung into existence, and just 
thirty years subsequent, a law was passed, after 
much previous discussion and deliberation, providing 
for the construction of two Docks. On the 17th of 
June, 1833, the 58th anniversary of the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill, the Delaware was admitted into that 
at this yard ; and is remarkable as being the first ves- 
sel docked in the Western Hemisphere, or, as it is 
called in Europe, the “New World.’’ To put the 
subject ina clearer point of view, wesubjoin the cosi 
of docking a line of battle ship, which is $255 75, 
and allowing a fourth of this sum for taking her out 
(a large allowance,) we find that with the sum of 
$319 68 anda fraction is performed with celerity, 
certainty and economy, an operation which formerly 
required $23,000; and was even then accomplished 
with delay, uncertainty and difficulty. 





* As furnished by a friend, (exclusive of occasion- 
al pumpings whilst under repairs. ) 























ARMY. 

OFFICIAL. 
GENERAL HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ORDER,S AbJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
No. 7. Washington, April 10, 1838. 


I. Major General Jesup having reported that the 
operations in Florida will have terminated by the Ist 
of May, and that a portion of the troops will be dis- 
posable, the following arrangements will be carried into 
effect as soon thereafter as practicable. 

II. The lst and 6th regiments of Infantry, the six 
companies of the 2d Infantry, and four companies of the 
2d Dragoons, will constitute the regular force to remain 
in Florida, with as many companies of the volunteers 
or militia of the territory as the officer remaining in 
command may deem necessary. The three companies 
of the 6th Infantry, now in Louisiana, will forthwith 
join the Head Quarters of the regiment at Tampa Bay. 

III. The four regiments of Artillery, the 4th regi- 
ment of Infantry, six companies of the 2d Dragoons, and 
the detachment of Marines, will repair to the Cherokee 
country by the most convenient and expeditious routes 
from the several points at which they may be found on 
the receipt of this order. The troops, as far as practica- 
ble, will move by regiments, and be accompanied by all 
the officers belonging to each. Should any of the com- 
panies ordered to the Cherokee country occupy stations 
in Florida from which they should not be immediately 
withdrawn, they will continue in position until they 
can be relieved by the troops designated to remain in 
the territory ; after which they will follow their regi- 
ments without delay, it being important to conccntrate 
the companies of each regiment. 

IV. Two Surgeons, and as many Assistants as the 
service may require, will be retained in Florida, to be 
selected from those who have served the shortest peri- 
od in the territory. All other officers of the Medical 
Staff will proceed with the troops ordered to the Chero- 
kee country. 

V. Major General Jesup will take all the necessary 
Measures for the prompt execution of this order, and 
will then turn over the command of the Troops in Flori- 
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da to Brevet Brigadier General Z. Taytor, Colonel of 
the Ist Infantry ; and on being relieved, he will repair 
to the seat of Government and resume the duties of 
Quartermaster General. 

VI. The officers at the heads of the several branches 
of the Staff will make the necessary arrangements for 
moving and supplying the troops on their routes to their 
destination, and for the service in which they are to be 
employed. 

VII. Major General Scorr is assigned to the immedi- 
, ate command of the troops ordered to the Cherokee 
country, and the direction of affairs in that quarter. The 
commanders of regiments and detachments will report 
to his Head Quarters, at Athens, in Tennessee, or 
wherever else they may be established at the time. 

By orpeErR oF ALEXANDER Macoms, 

MaJsor GENERAL COMMANDING-IN-CHIEF: 
ROGER JONES, Adj. Gen. 














NAVY: 
ORDERS. 
| April 3—Mid. M. C. Watkins, det’d from W. I. 


squadron, 
Mid. S. B. Thompson, Naval School, New York. 
P. Mid. B. More Dove, Navy Yard, Washington. 
Mid. A Barbot, W.I. Squadron. 
4—Mid. J. L. Worden, Navy Yard, Boston. 
Mid. E, N. Weyman, ship Levant. 
5—Mid M. B. Woolsey, Naval School, New York. 
Lt. I. 8S. Sterett, brig Washington, Coast Survey. 
,6—Lt. A. S. Worth, ship John Adams. 
Com’r J. White relieved from command of ship Fair- 
field at his own request. 
Mid. J. B. Randolph W. 1. Squadron. 
Mid. M. Hunt, Naval School, Norfolk. 
Lt. T.T.Craven, transf’d from ship Levant to Ex.Ex. 
7—Lieut. S. E. Munn, Mid. W. L. Blanton and R. 
Eagar, W. I. Squadron. 
Asst. Sur. C. J. Bates, Navy Yard, Boston. 
9—Asst. Sur. N. Pinkney, Naval Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, vice D. S. Green, relieved. 
Mid. S. J. Shipley, furlough one year. 
APPOINTMENTS. 
John Young, Boatswain,April 6, &ord.toN. Yard,Ports. 
John Martin, Gunner, April 6, frigate Col’a. 
W. H. Nash, Carpenter, April 6, do. do. 
RESIGNATIONS. 
Henry Skipwith, Midshipman, April 6. 
Alexander Russell, Gunner, April 6. 
DISMISSION. 
Charles Boardman, Carpenter, April 6. 











CHAIN CABLE IRON. 
Navy Commissioners’ OFfrice, 
March 31, 1838. 
ROPOSALS, sealed and endorsed * Proposals for 
Chain Cable Iron,” will be received at this of- 
fice until 3 o’clock P. M., of the 2ist of April next, for 
manufacturing, furnishing, and delivering at the Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C., the quantities, description and 
quality of Chain Cable Iron herein specified and pre- 
scribed, viz: 
For first class sloops of war. 
30,720 links, 1 11-16 inches in diameter, 26 inches in 
length. 
400 end links, 1 13-16 inches in diameter, 22 inches in 
length. 
100 connecting shackles, 2 13-16 by 2 inches, 24 inches 
in length. 
10 anchor shackles, 3 3-4 by 3 inches, 34 inches in 
length. 
40 swivel pieces, 3 9-16 by 2 1-16 inches, 23 inches in 
length. 
16 box pieces, 4 by 2 3-4 inches, 12 inches in length. 
60 feet (connecting shackle) pin iron, 3 5-8 by 21-8 
inches, oval. 
16 feet (anchor shackle) pin iron, 3 3-8 by 2 3-4 in- 
ches, oval. 
For second class sloops of war. 
24,720 links, 1 1-2 inches in diameter, 18 inches long. 
300 end links, 1 5-8 inches in diameter, 20 inches long. 
120 connecting shackles, 2 5-8 by 1 3-4 inches, 22 in- 
ches long. 
12 anchor shackles, 3 1-8 by 2 3-4 inches, 32 in. long. 
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36 swivel pieces, 3 1-8 by 2 inches, 21 inches long. 

12 box pieces, 3 3-4 by 2 1-2 inches, 10 inches long. 

60 feet connecting shackle pin iron, 2 3-8 by 1 3-4 in- 
ches, oval. 

7 feet anchor shackle pin iron, 3 1-8 by 2 5-8 inches, 
oval. 

The iron for the second class sloops of war to be de- 
livered on or before the Ist day of August next. 

The iron for the first class sloops of war to be deliver- 
ed on or before the Ist day of October next. 

All the said chain cable iron must be of American 
manufacture, without any admixture of foreign iron ; 
must be manufactured from hammered bar iron, of the 
best quality, to be made from blooms ; the links must be 
cul, piled, and rolled to about two inches in diameter ; 
they must be again cut, piled, and rolled to the respective 
sizes and lengths specified and prescribed for the links 
and end links. 

Satisfactory proof that the iron is of the quality, and 
has been manufactured in the manner prescribed, must 
be furnished by the contractor, with the deliveries to 
be made ; otherwise the commandant of the navy yard 
will not authorize the iron to be admitted to proof and 
test. 

The iron required for the shackles, swivels, boxes, 
and the oval pin iron, must be wrought under the ham- 
mer, to the respective sizes prescribed for the same, and 
to such shapes or models and drawings thereof as shall 
be furnished to the contractor by the Commissioners of 
the Navy, or by their authority; and no portion of the 
said chain cable iron shall be received that does not con- 
form, in all respects, to the provisions and stipulations 
of the contract to be made, and that is not free from 
flaws, raw and ragged ends and edges, and all other 
defects which may impair its good quality, fitness, and 
adaptation to the purposes for which it is required. The 
pieces must be delivered in straight lengths. 

On delivery, the said iron will be inspected, proved, 
and tested, to determine its quality, according to con- 
tract, and that it corresponds, in all respects, to the 
aforesaid provisions and stipulations, to the satisfaction 
pag commandant of the said navy yard, and approved 

im. 

*Ten per centum will be withheld from the amount of 
each delivery made, as collateral security, in addition 
to the bonds given, to secure the performance of the res- 
pective contracts, which will, in no event, be paid until 
the contracts are complied with. 

Ninety per eentum will be paid within thirty days af- 
ter the bills for the said iron shall have been approved 
and presented to the Navy Agent. April 5—td 


ANCHOR IRON. 


Navy Commissioners’ OFFICE, : 
March 31, 1838. 


ROPOSALS, sealed and endorsed, will be received 

at this office, until 3 o’clock, P. M., of the 2lst day 

of April next, for furnishing at the Navy Yard, Wash- 

ington, D. C., about eighty-five thousand pounds of An- 
chor Iron for sloops of war, of American manufacture. 

The shapes and dimensions of the bars for the anchors 
of the several sizes must be made to conform to the mo- 
dels and drawings which will be furnished to the con- 
tractors for that purpose, on application to the Com- 
mandant of the Navy Yard, Washington. 

One-half of the said iron will be required to be de- 
livered on or before the 1st day of August next, and the 
other half on or before the Ist day of October next. 

Ten per centum will be withheld from the amount of 
each delivery made, as collateral security, in addition 
to the bonds given to secure the performance of the res- 
‘pective contracts, which will, in no event, be paid un- 
til the contracts be complied with in all respects. 

Ninety per centum will be paid within thirty days af- 
ter bills for the iron shall have been approved and pre- 
sented to the Navy Agent. April 5—td 


CAMBOOSE IRON. 
Navy Commissioners’ OFFICE, 
March 31, 1838. 
ROPOSALS, sealed and endorsed, will be re- 
ceived at this office until 3 o’clock, P. M., of 
the 2Ist day of April next, for furnishing and delivering 
at the Navy Yard, Washington, D. C., all the Plate 
and Bar Iron which may be required for six Cambooses 
for sloops of war of the second class. 











Schedules are annexed, showing the number of pieces 
and their dimensions for one of the said vessels, viz: 
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The plate iron must be of the best quality, rolled from 
blooms, and not from scraps, sheared correctly to the 
sizes, and kept straight from the rollers. 


The bar iron must be also of the best quality of Ame- 
rican iron, neither red or cold short, to be rolled and cut to 
the lengths prescribed, square on the edges, and not 
rounded. Those marked F must bear to be swaged 
lengthwise to a right angle without cracking. 

Those marked H must be of hammered iron, and not 
rolled. 

All the said iron must be of American manufacture, 
and of the best quality. The plate iron must be rolled. 
and free from flaws, cracks, and all other similar defects, 
and the picces must be kept straight, or made so before 
it shall be received. 

On delivery, the said iron will be submitted to such 
test as may be necessary to prove its good quality and 
conformity to the schedules, which will form a part of 
the contract, under the directions of the commanding of- 
ficer of the Navy Yard, Washington, and must be en- 
tirely to his satisfaction, or it will be rejected, and the 
contractor or his agent will be required to remove it 
from the Navy Yard without delay. 

Ten per centum will be be withheld from the amount 
of each delivery made, as collateral security, in addi- 
tion to the bonds to be given to secure the performance 
of the respective contracts, which will, in no event, be 
paid until the contracts are complied with in all respects. 

Ninety per centum will be paid within thirty days af- 
ter the bills for the said iron shall be approved and pre- 
sented to the Navy Agent. 

April 5—td 

7 MULLAN, corner of Hester and Bowery streets, 

e New York, calls the attention of Military officers, 
and the public in general, to specimens of Military 
Chapeaus and Beaver Hats, which have gained him the 
first premium at the three late fairs at Niblo’s Garden, 
and which, he does not hesitate to assert, cannot be sur- 
passed in the United States. Brush Hat, of a superior 
mae long, medium, and short napped Beaver, Nutria, 

tter, Seal, and Muskrat Hats. Hats made to order, 
singly or by the dozen, with neatness and despatch. 
Orders for military Hats from the South and other parts 
of the Union punctually attended to, carefully packed 
and forwarded, on reference to any responsible house 
in this city. 

N. B. Officers or others sending for Military Hats or 
Caps will please mention their official gradation. 

arch 29 6t* 











